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PREFACE. 


T HE present volume gives the results of parts of two 
seasons’ tours in Bundelkhund and Malwa. The chief 
points of interest here described, are the discovery of several 
monolith capitals and other remains of the time of Asoka 
and his successors, and of numerous undoubted specimens 
of the architecture of the Gupta period. Some of the in¬ 
scriptions also are of exceptional interest, more especially 
a record of Bhoja Deva, King of Kanauj, whose period is 
now finally fixed to the last quarter of the ninth century A. D. 
by the double date in the Vikramldiiya and SAka eras. The 
date thus obtained, confirms the accuracy of my previous 
identification of this king from the date given in the Gwalior 
inscription of S. 933, or A. D. 876, and from the mention of 
his name in the Raja Tarangini during the time of Sankara 
Varmma of Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 883 to 901, 
The short inscriptions containing the names of ParamAndi 
Deva, and his conqueror Prithivi Raja, ChauhAn, are also of 
considerable interest, as they serve to fix the date of the 
conquest of Mahoba, and the overthrow of the Chandela 
monarchy- A dated record of Kirtti Varmma Chan del, from 
the Rock-fort of Deogarh, is likewise valuable, as it furnishes 
a fixed date for his reign. 

In my last report [Vol. IX] I gave an outline of what 
appeared to me to be a possible method of fixing the initial 
point of the Gupta era. Since then, with the kind aid of my 
friend BApu Deva Slstri, the able Professor of Mathematics 
in the Benares CoJJege, I have been able to complete the 
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mitigation, the results of which will be found in the Appen¬ 
dix to the present volume. There I have given an example 
of the simple mode of finding the number of the year of the 
twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, according to the rule laid down 
by Yariha Mihira. As that example, however, was of a late 
date, I will here give another of a much earlier period, by 
taking the year 3M A. D., which, according to my calcula¬ 
tion, was the year 156 of the Gupta era, and also the year 
Mahd Vais.dkha of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, accord¬ 
ing to the dates recorded in the copper-plate inscription of 
Raja Has tin. Varlha's rule is as follows: 

Rule.— Find the equivalent year in the Sika era, and multiply It 
by M; then add 4,391 to the product, and divide ths sum by 1,875. 
Add the quotient, without fractions, to the Sika date, and divide the 
sum by 60. This quotient gives the number of expired cycles, white 
the remainder gives the number of expired years, of the Jovian cycle 
of sixty yean, coun ting ifwn Prabhava as the first To find the year of 
the Jovian cyde of twdve years, divide the last remainder by 
Tbe quotient give* the number of Jupiter's completed revolutions 
while the remainder give* the number of expired years, of the cur- 
rent cycle, counting from Mah* Srivana as the first year. As the 
year A. D- 3** it equivalent to the Sika year 344, the process is as 
follows: 

! 

344 K Mo 5,368 

+ 4,391 


ill 

9 

+ 12 —. 

cycles 0 + 9 years expired. 


if 

Hi 
+ $ 

[3 249 

+ 60 - ' — 

cydee 4+9 years expired. 
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As the last process shows that nine years of the first cycle 
had expired, the year *44 Sika, or 333 A. D., was the tenth 
year of the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, or Mahd Vaitdiha, 
as actually shewn in the table given in the Appendix, and as 
staled in the copper-plate inscription of Raja Has tin as the 
equivalent of the Gupta year >56. 

Now, if we take the year 319 A. D, as the initial point of 
the Gupta era. as advocated by Mr. Fergusson, the year 156 
of that era would fall in A. D. 318 + 136 zz 474. But that 
year was Mahd Mdgka. and not Mahd Vais&kha , as recorded 
in the inscription'of Raja Hastin—a discrepancy of three years. 
This ts clearly shewn by the following calculations, the year 
A. D. 474 being equivalent to the Skka year 396: 


1 II 

396 X 396 

+ 4*>9t 4* 6 

+1S75 J 13,003 [fi 403 


-- ■+■ 60 — 

cycles fr 4- 43 years expired. 

Ill 

4 * 

+ la-■ 

qrdee 3 4 6 years expired. 

Therefore the year 396 Sika, or A. D. 474, was the seventh 
year of the Jovian cycle of twelve years, or Mahd Mdgka, in¬ 
stead of Mahd Vaisdkha , as stated in the inscription. 

Id the same way, it can be shewn that the year 191 of the 
Gupta era, which would be equivalent to A. D. 309 [or 318 + 
*91], would be Mahd Mdgka, instead of Mahd Chaitra, as 
recorded in the inscription of Raja Hastin—a discrepancy of 
two years. 
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Similarly, also, the Gupta year 209, or A* D. 527 [318 + 
aog], which is recorded in the copper-plate inscription of 
Rafa Sankshoba, the son of Hastin, to be the year Maftd 
Amayuja ot the twelve-year cycle, would fall in Makd Srd . 
vam. which is another discrepancy of two years. 

Now the discrepancy in the first date being three years, 
while in the other two it is only two years, shows that one of 
the names of the twelve-year cycle must have been omitted 
between A. D. 474 and 537, which alone is sufficient to prove 
that the Gupta era could not have begun m A. C. 319. For 
one of the conditions of the solution of the era, as shewn 
in pages 6 and 7 of the Appendix, is that there was no name 
omitted between the years 156 and 209 of the Gupta era. 
This omission, therefore, appears to me to be absolutely fatal 
to the acceptance of A. D. 319 as the initial point of the 
Gupta era. 


A, CUNNINGHAM. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


REPORT OF TOURS IN BUNDELKHAND AND MALWA, 

1874-75 ft 1876-77, 


i.-KOSAM, OR KOSAMB 1 . 

The nuns of the ancient city of Kosimbi have already been 
described: at some length in a previous volume. 1 Since then 
f have twice visited the place, and have made some exca¬ 
vations ; but my chief discoveries have been in the people's 
houses, where I have no doubt that many sculptured stones 
still li£ hidden From the village also 1 have obtained 
numerous terra-cotta figures, most of them belonging to the 
Buddhist period, as shown by the personal ornaments in the 
shape of Buddhist symbols. 

My excavations were made dose to the Jain temple, 
which is the highest point in the old city, and which I have 
little doubt was the site of the Buddhist temple which en¬ 
shrined the famous sandalwood statue of the Great Teacher. 
My first diggings were to the north, where I found only the 
remains of modem buildings. But 50 yards due east from 
the Jain temples on the side ofa high mound, J dug up a large 
collection of Jain sculptures. They were lying very close 
together, and it seemed to me that they had been purposely 
buried; but as all were more or less broken, it is probable 
that they were simply a collection of sculptures from the 

f rewous old temples which have now completely disappeared. 

he spot isvery sacred one amongst the Jains; and votaries 
from all parts of India visit the modern temples, in which 
some temporary figures are set up. The following is a list 
of the sculptures found in this place::— 

(1). Squatted naked figure, 3 feet 8 inches high by 3 feet broad. 
On upper part of pedestal, a sleeping female, probably 
MiMvir's mother; and below, a wheel with two lions. 


1 Archeological Survey of India, I, jsi. 
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(3} Half a base of a broken squatted figure f 1 foot 3 inches 
broad, 

(jj. Base of a squatted figure, 1 foot 9 inches broad, the head 
gone. 

(4) . A squatted naked figure, 4 feet high and a feet 5 inches 

broad, with canopy and heavenly musicians above; 
wheel and two lions on the pedestal. 

(5) . Head and shoulders of a large figure, 3 feet 5 inches broad, 

f6). A similar fragment 

f;}. Small squatted figure* 9J inches broad. 

(£). A similar sculpture, ioJ inches broad. 

(g). Large squatted figure* 

(10J. Bas relief, 3 feet inch high by 1 foot S| inches broad, 
divided into several compartments. In the middle is a 
squatted Jain figure. Above him are two rows of six 
standing figures. On each side are two panels, one 
above the other, each holding a single standing figure. 
Below these there Is a row of seven standing figures, and 
beneath is a wheel with a standing figure on each side 
and a lion at each end, 

{11), Bas relief, containing six rows of standing figures. 

(ia). Torso of a female. life size- 

(13). To these 1 may add the head of a female with a small 
elephant on each side, anointing her. This was found in 
the village of Bari Garhwl, as were also the following: 

(14, ijJ- Two square pillars of G inches, with a naked Jain 
figure on each face. 

There were no inscriptions on any of these figures from 
which one might be able to judge of their age, but from the 
style of the sculpture I conclude that they are as old as the 
eleventh or twelfth century. Nobody knew anything about 
them, and their discovery was a mere accident. 

By offering a reward to any one who would bring me or 
show me a piece of ancient sculpture, several pieces were 
discovered in the village, from which I have selected two speci¬ 
mens of Buddhist workmanship for the accompanying plate. 
The first h the rounded end of a Toran beam of a Buddhist 
gateway f sculptured with an open-mouthed crocodile, as 
on the Torans of the Bharhut Stipa. 1 The fragment is 
1 inches in height with a breadth of 10 inches. The 
length of this portion given in the sketch has been obtained 
from the socket-holes on the top. The design is very 

S uited, and the execution good,—<piite equal to ihe work at 
larhut. The gateway must have been a comparatively 
small one, of about the same dimensions as those of the 
smaller standing gateway at S&nchi* The pillars of this 

1 $« plate 1, fig. k- 
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Tormn were long ago used up as beams in the village houses; 
but I found two plain pillars, each 4 feet 9 inches high, with 
a section of 125 by 7 inches, which may have belonged to 
the railing of this gateway, as I calculate that its railing 
pillars could not have been more than 5 feet in height. 

At the same time 1 obtained a piece of a coping stone 
of a Buddhist railing, ornamented with a row of belts Tike the 
copings of BharhutJ But in this case the hells form the 
upper row of the ornament, whereas in the other they form 
the lowest line. As will be seen in the sketch, this Kosam 
specimen is of small dimensions, and the whole height of 
the railing to which it belonged could not have been much 
more than 3 feet. 

I got also a small capital, only g inches square, with a pair 
of winged lions sitting back to back on the abacus, and 
a beII-shaped drum below. The workmanship is coarser than 
that of the Toran alligator, and the stone is different in color 
t think, therefore, that it is of a somewhat later date. 

In a field near the great monolith, which is described in 
my former report, a group of Siva and PArvati was exhumed 
by the owner* The two figures are standing side by side, 
each with the right hand raised and the open palm turned to 
the front In his left hand Siva holds a water-vessel, while 
PArvati carries a irisuL The sculpture is 3 feet 9 inches 
high and 1 foot 4 inches broad. Dn the base there was an 
inscription of several lines, of which only the two upper ones 
now remain. The characters are exactly the same as those of 
the early Gupta inscriptions. J read the whole as follows.-—* 

Mihlrajasya Sri fitiima Varmmanah Samva 136. 

* * Ma 2 Di j eta divasa KutnAra me * 

Prom this we learn that the statue was dedicated on the 
7th day of the second month (name of season lost), in the 
year 136, during the reign of MahArAja Sri Bhima Varmma. 
Taldng the date and the simple title of Maharaja together, 
it seems certain that Bhima Varmma must have been a tribu¬ 
tary prince under the Great King of Kings, Skanda Gupta, 
of whom we have inscriptions ranging from 137 to 146, Bhima 
was most probably the Raja of KosAmbi itself, which in those 
days and for several centuries later was the chief place of the 
Lower Gangetic Doab. The headdress of PArvati is a most 
elaborate construction. 


* See elite I, fig 1 - 
II, ng. 3 


•See pUtc I 


3, for */me limit* of this inscription. 
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Along with a large collection of 394 oldcoins, f obtained 
a brass seal ring, with two lines of inscripton in Gupta char¬ 
acters, which l read as:—- 1 

Muni-pytrajya 
Prachm Sain 3x3. 

that is, "(seal) of Mumputra, in the old era 315/' It is 
not easy to fix this date with any precision, although at the 
time that it was engraved it was no doubt veiy welt known. 
The mention of the old era shows that a wear era had been 
introduced, and, I conclude, not very long before the date of 
the seal; or say within the lifetime of the owner of the seal. 
Remembering that the characters are those of the Gupta 
inscriptions, the "new era ” must most probably be the Gupta 
era, and the old era would therefore be either the Samvat of 
Vikram&ditya, or the Sika Samvat. Assuming the former 
to have been the era used by the Indo-Scythians, who held 
North-Western India before the Guptas, the date of the seal 
will be 315—57=258 A. D. And if the proposed date of 
■ 95 A, D. for the 1st year of the Gupta era be correct, then 
A. D. 258 would be the year 64 of the Gupta, reckoning 
during the reign of the Great King Samudra Gupta. But if 
referred to the SAka era, the date of the seal will be 
315 + 78—393 A. D,, or 199 of the Gupta era. There is 
nothing in the characters of the inscription to prevent the 
adoption of this later date. 

The coins found at Kosam range from the very earliest 
punch-marked bits of silver and copper down to the time of 
Akbar, But out of the whole number of 394 coins obtained 
during my last visit, only 50 are Mahammadan, or about one- 
eighth j while no less than too are the common square cast 
coins with an elephant and Buddhist symbols. Upwards of 
30 of the Hindu coins are inscribed, and all of them in old 
characters earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. 
Sixteen of theft) bear the name of S&kasaia two belong 

to Dnm Mitra, one to Asva Gkosha, , and three to Jetha 
Mitra. The coins of Bahasata Mitra have already been 
made known by Sir £. Clive Bayley, but the others are un* 
published. In the accompanying plate I have given sketches 
of three of the more interesting of the uninscribed coins, 
along with the handle of some toilet instrument, No. 5, in the 
shape of the Dharmma-chakra , or " wheel of religion" of the 
Buddhists. No, 6 has the same symbol stamped on one side 
as a counter-mark over the tegs of an elephant j and on 

1 See pUie I, fig. 4. 
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Nos. 7 and 8 it forms one of the symbols to the left of the 
Bod hi tree. The obverse trf No. 7 is interesting from its 
device, which represents either the mother of the Bud¬ 
dhist Sakya Sin ha, or the mother of the jaina MahAvir, 
being anointed by two elephants. On this coin I believe it 
to be intended for MiyA Devi, the mother of Buddha, as the 
accompanying symbols of the Dhamima-chakra and the 
Bodhi tree are undoubtedly Buddhist. The samescene occurs 
amongst the Bharhut sculptures as early as B. C, 200, and 
on the coins of the Indo-Scythian Azilises about 80 B. C. 
No, 7 coin is unique ; but of No. 8 1 have obtained seven 
specimens, six at Kosam, and one at the old town of Bitha. 
to miles to the south of Allahabad. 

3 .-B1THA and DEORfYA. 

I have already described in a former Report the ruins of 
the old city of Bitha, or Bhita, and of the neighboaring 
village of Deoriya. 1 Since then 1 have twice visited both 
places, and have made a very minute search through all the 
neighbouring villages, which resulted in the discovery of 
some valuable inscriptions and of several interesting sculp¬ 
tures. I made excavations in the ramparts of the old fort, 
and on the site of an old temple ; but without any useful 
result. 

The remains of the ancient city extend in a slightly 
curved line for about a mile and a half in length in a direc¬ 
tion from S.S.W. to N.N.E., ending in the rocky islet of 
SujAn Deo in the Jumna, about to miles to the S.S.W, of 
Allahabad, On the high bank of the jumna facing SujAn 
Deo stands Deoriya, which must originally have formed part 
of the ancient Biihbhaya-patiana, as the distance between 
the present villages, Bitha and Deoriya, is only half a mile. 

in Deoriya itself numerous sculptures were discovered, 
but all more or less broken. Amongst these was a piece of 
a straight Toran beam with three standing figures, the end of 
which, with a crocodile, was found in Bitha * Both are said 
to have been dug up to the west of Bitha, when cutLing a 
road to ChitaolT These fragments are certainly Buddhist, 
but the drawing is rude, and the workmanship coarse. A 
standing ma le figure, 4 feet 6 inches high, with a three-headed 
snake canopy, is worshipped under the name of SingAr Debi. 
Several fragments of Buddhist sculpture of the Gupta period 

1 ArtfiieotoricaJ Survey of IfldEa, II], 46- 

* See plate II r, figt. 1 and 2* 
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were also found, besides several broken pillars of a later date. 
But the most curious discovery was the portion of a wheel 
of twelve spokes, with the felloes completely covered with 
mango foliage and fruit. It has a tenon at the top, which 
proves that it must have stood upright originally ; but there 
is nothing to show whether it is a part of a Dharmachakra or 
Buddhist wheel. 

In Bit ha also many broken sculptures were found, both 
Buddhist and Brahmanical- Amongst them was a flat 
rail-bar 8 inches in height, but only i inch thick, with a lotus 
flower on one side. 1 There were also two pieces of coping of 
different sizes, the larger one bearing a short inscription in 
letters of the Jndo-Scythian period, or about the beginning 
of the Christian era. 1 The larger piece is 8} inches high and 
6J inches thick, the smaller one is only 6J inches high and 
inches thick. Both are ornamented in front with a line 
of bells surmounted by a Greek heading^ similar to the deco¬ 
ration of the gTeat railing of the Bharhut Stflpa. The 
inscription is incomplete, all that remains being, 


Gahapatikasa Bnajdpntasa. 

" (Gift) of * * t, jon of the house-holder Enaj^L'' 

About half a mile to the east of Bitha is the smalt 
hamlet of Pachmar, or Panchmuha, the "five-heads," which 
is the name of the stone capital ot a monolith, bearing four 
human figures standing, with a leopard or lion sitting on its 
haunches- Tne figures are 4 feet 3 inches high, but the 
plinth is not quite square, two of the sides being 1 foot 6 
inches broad and the other two sides only 1 foot 3 inches. 
The figures are coarsely executed, and have suffered much 
from the weather, 

About half a mile stilt further to the east is the village 
of MankuAr, where the Go sain of Deoriya has a garden. In 
, was found a very perfect figure of a seated 
Buddha with a headdress like that now worn by the Abbots 
m Bhutan. It is a plain cap, fitting close to the head, with 
long kppets on each side. The figure is naked to the waist, 
and clad below in a dhoti which reaches to the ankles. The 
eyes are half closed, as if in meditation. On the pedestal 
there is a wheel in the middle, with a man seated in medi¬ 
tation on each side, and a lion at each comer, accompanied 


t 

9 


^ fit* figs. 4 and 
Secpiaie 11!,%. j 
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by an inscription in two lines of clear Gupta characters, which 
I read as follows:— 1 

fi), Namo BuddbAna Bbagawto samyakaliam Buddhasya. swa- 
mati viruddhasya iyaro pratimA pratisltthApitA Bhikshu 
Buddha-MUrena. 

( 3) , Samvat 126 MabArAja Sri Kumftra Guptasya i%e 
Jyeshtha MAsa di, 18 SarwaDgpakkha prafiAnarttha. 

The pith of the record is the erection of the statue by 
the Bhikshu Buddha Mitra, on the iSth day of the month of 
Jyeahtha, in the Samvat year ia6, during the reign of MahA- 
rija KumAra Gupta. According to my proposed beginning 
of the Gupta era in A. D. 194, this date will be equal to 

A. D. 330. „ . . . , . , 

The statue is said to have been discovered in the bnck 
mound between the five rocky hillocks called Panch-pahAr, 
a short distance to the north-east of MankiiAr. All the 
bricks used in the village were brought from this mound, 
besides several fragments of pillars now built into the 
eastern gale way of the garden* This Panch-pali&r mound 
was most probably the site of a Buddhist monastery. 

In the Jow rocky range of hills which bounds the great 
lake of Bit ha and Deoriya to the east, there are several 
caves, and a great number of small niches and rude figures 
carved in the rock. These low ridges have been quarriedI for 
ages, on account of the easy access to the Jumna, which 
allows the stones to be carried off by boats to all the neigh¬ 
bouring country. At aripur, on the Jumna, one mile and a 
half to the north-east of Bitha, and beyond the end of the 
hills, there was found a small square obelisk or lower part of 
a pillar, with an inscription of 13 lines on one face containing 
the name of KumAra Gupta. The obelisk is 6 inches square 
at bottom and 5 inches square near the top, where it takes 
a circular form. Apparently it was a small pillar with a. 
circular shaft of 5 or 6 feet above, terminating in an inscribed 
square a feet in height. Similar pillars are set up at the 
present day in front of temples, as an earnest of the builder's 
intention to complete the temple. Unfortunately the inscrip¬ 
tion is too much weather-worn to be legible. What remains 
of the letters I have given in the accompanying sketch. 
The fourth line ends with the word "rAjye ” which is apparently 
preceded by Guptasya j and the inscription terminates with 
the ctearty'defined of Kumlta Gupta* KutHdra Gupta- 

■ Sec pi*!e IV. fig *. fur a/*r dmiU, 

1 Sm plait IV.fi*. ■. 
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sya rdjyeti” It does not seem to be worth while to attempt 
the restoration of any part of this inscription. But even m 
its mutilated state it affords additional evidence that the 
city of Bith-bhaya-pattana was still flourishing in the reign 
of Kumira Gupta. 6 

On a rock to the north-east of Deoriya, and on the bank 
of the Jumna going towards Saripur, there is an inscription 
carved on the rock in two lines, both of which are imperfect 
at the beginning* The characters which belong to the oth 
centuiy I read as follows ;— 1 

I _ dimresu ** Sr ' paridlianT,ma v'nirggatah Maheswara 
2 ,—+ * llyam Kfrtlitrah (?) 

There are two principal caves in the low hills to the 
soul . (i) a nameless cave formed by removing a number of 
pieces of rock from beneath a large flat mass, leaving rough 
sidewalls for supports, and a doorway with two pieces of 
carved pillars; (2) a square recess excavated undei an 
overhanging ruck and now known as Sita-ka-Kasui. or 
Sita s it 1 to hen. The excavation is only 7 feet Jong by it 
feet deep, and 4* feet extreme height at the left side Vu? 
there must originally have been side-wails built out in from 
or 6 or 8 feet, as the present recess^ which is raised above 

' *“ C f rIy ° nIy bedoi the acetic occupant. 
Over the doorway there is an inscription in three lines of well¬ 
ing™ ?*‘°L t i* e 9 th f centur ^ a| l t^se lines being 

incomplete on the right hand. J read It as follows r -J» 

!. Aum! NabhSraddwflja varsa mud-bhavabhatta Sri loka 
j\ n suddnumAntara Devyj pa.rbh4 sami + ^ ^ 

2. rchrhanAimAnlschyatam gunda; Sri Kan chi ntha KaFa. 

—sa Ltvarggitunggade KaMna * * * 

j^ V bha ham8f * ahCV4la S4hukiril K4t yAyanfy a bhayanka 

a separate rock lying betore a cave, and perhaps 
l From it. there is a short mc«rMh. n ‘ v r , 


On 


l^JT IUClti ' y i’V a dale. 

Sam vat 901 AsMdha. 

badi + * 

The last two characters seem to be lya dim. The 
Samvat date of 901 is of some importance, as it fixes the 

1 &* plate IV. fig. t 
*SeepJ*e IV, 1 
* See plate IV. 3. 
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precise period of A. D- 844 for the use of these particular 
characters. 

On the top of one of the Hat rocks close by, there are some 
well-defined footprints, which are clearly due to the inge¬ 
nuity of the masons who were employed in the neighbouring 
quarries. There are two prints of a man's feel, two of a cow s 
feet, and two of a calfs feet The prints are known by the 
name of SHra-gat, or the " Chauri-tailed cow." 


3.—GARHWA. 

Since writing my previous Report on GarhwA, 1 ] have 
twice re-visited the place, and on each occasion f spent three 
days in clearing away the jungle and in exploring the ruins 
in search of further Gupta remains. The previous discovery 
of two mutilated inscriptions and one-haJf of a very fine 
architrave were sufficient to show that GarJmd or BhJtgark, 
as it is named in one of the later inscriptions, must once have 
possessed a large temple of the Gupta period. 

My first discovery was a portion of a third Gupta in¬ 
scription on the back of the inscribed stone already noticed. 
The stone had been taken out of an old wall, and 1 was 
covered with lime on the back and side. On clearing away 
the lime f found the right hand tower portion of a third 
inscription, dated In the Samvat year ^8, and therefore 
belonging to the reign of Kumlra Gupta. 1 There are nine 
lines which I read as follows *—- 


1. [Parana bhftga], 

2. . [SamvatsflJ 

3 - ... 

4 - ... 

5 . . 

fc ... 

7 - ■ 

S. ... 

9 - ... 


• vata Mahirl fta. 

. re 98. 

, pQrvviyAm patta. 

. rinltmara punyApa, 

- rekilty am s* disa. 

. sya talafcajiivande. 
bhy.im din&ra dwftdasa, 

* ayain Icuro * Sajwd, 

. yuktuyaditL 


Hera the date of 98 shows that the inscription belongs to 
the reign of Kumira Gupta. The yth line mentions a gift 
of 1 2 dinar*, which recalls the two similar gifts of 10 dinars 
recorded in the two inscriptions on the opposite face of the 
stone. 3 


On pulling down a ruined wall to the north of the 


> Sec ArctacoFogical Survey of India, HI. <3. 

1 See plate V, % 1. 

* See Arthie^cal Survey of India, III. page 55, and plate XX. fie* 
15 d upp** 1 mjcnpcion* and fine 6 a f lower in^cnpitoni. 
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medieval temple, several carved pillars and portions of 
architraves of the Gupta period were discovered, besides t wo 
fragments of a square pillar inscribed on two faces with 
Gupta characters. This pillar, as well as the first one just 
described. Has been deliberately cut into four beams by 
splitting it down the middle of each face. The inscriptions 
were on two contiguous faces, so that we have now left only 
a portion of the right half of one and a portion of the left 
half of the other. Copies of both are given in the accom¬ 
panying plate 1 . The following is my reading of No, x :— 
f , . , * * Sri ku 


3 - 

A 

5- 

6 . 

?■ 

8 . 

9 

10 . 

IE. 

12 . 

* 3 * 


[Sa] 


* # 


, * * * Sad * nta] 
[di] ' vaaa pumdyam ml 

* Guptftiye vadya * 

+ [A] nan La Gupllyya 

.. punyldyayaul 
. Sat-tra Syaya bhoja 
. t& * * * 

. khanoyugm 
. * * parodi 

* rd inarch ptda 
, nnmt mkaddhA vye 

* * Sayu 


The date of this inscription Is lost ; but the letters SriAu 
at the end of the first line show clearly that it belongs to the 
reign of KumAra Gupta. The donor whose gifts are recorded 
would appear to have been another Gupta* perhaps a member 
of the Gupta family. The word dindra occurs in the nth 
line. 

No* 3 inscription consists of eight lines, aJI imperfect at 
the end, I read what remains as follows:— 

1. * * * yz slminya bhoja aa * * * * * 

2. prati suvanuui rekinna vinsatigi * * 

3. kArita t Brahmanai mayika ***** 

4. dwAya i K a rota 2 brahma ****** 

5. yu * KotUyba suku ******* 

6. dakshina Kulakanade paksha * * * * 

7. yastinavyudiichhinArau ****** 

8. sarkessa yukta 


I can make out but little of this inscription. The donor 
seems to have given a sum of 20 stwarnas for the employ¬ 
ment of two Brahmans, &c. I guess also that the 6th line 
refers to the southern branch {paksha) of the Kulaka Nadi, 
which flows past the ruins. 


J £« plait V. fips. x inti % 
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A third inscription, also mutilated, was found in the pave* 
rr.ent of the Das-Avat4r temple, ft contains four lines, and 
certainly belongs to the reign of Skanda Gupta, as it is dated 
at full length in the Samvat year one hundred and forty, in 
the very middle of his reign. It opens with the possessive 
syllable sya, which, judging from the next words, must have 
been the end of the king’s name, Skznda Gupiasya. I read 
the whole as follows 11 

(i). Sya prsvarddhamanc vijaya-rAjye samvatsara Satcsfawa 
cha twirl nsidyuitaje migha misa divase elcavinsatime 

(a). * musyabhi vviddhyartha vam vaingkarAyayi twa ananta- 
syudi brahma pralishlhipya gachcha supasuta * * 

(3) . Sadapra * santtara laranur tunga schaja vyittra * tadvimi 

padiyukabba * pravesya mati 

(4) , + * * dattah dwadasayaisarvyuthehhudy atsa pancha * 

bhih mahadiUlk.iih * sa * * Kahnyaditi 

I am afraid that this inscription has too many doubtful 
letters to be of much value. Like the previous inscriptions 
of KumAra Gupta’s time, it records a gift, though I am unable 
to say what it was. But the mention of twelve {daitah 
dmddasa) most probably refers to dinars as before. 

The architectural remains exhumed are of great interest, 
as they are of very superior execution, and must certainly 
belong to the period of the Guptas, whose inscriptions were 
found with them. The sculptures upon them are remarkable 
for their bold and deep carving, as well as for the good draw* 
ing and the easy and often graceful attitudes of the figures. 
These remains consist of two massive square pillars, upwards 
of 9 feet in height, which probably formed the sides of the 
entrance to a temple—two round pillars with broken capitals, 
two capitals of other pillars of the same kind, and a fine archi¬ 
trave measuring 13 feet 3$ inches in length. 

The two tall pillars are known to be the side-pieces of an 
entrance from the two similar pillars which are still standing 
tH situ in the ruins of KnmAra Gupta’s temple at Bilsar. 
The Garhwa pillars have an oblong section of 18 inches front 
and 11 inches side. The more perfect specimen has been 
cut across the middle to form two short beams, each upwards 
of 5 feet in length. But the second pillar was cut down the 
middle, from top to bottom as well as across, so as to form 
four small flat stones for insertion in the wall of the medieval 
court. The faces of these entrance pillars were divided into 
panels of different sizes, the lowermost being hiore than twice 

•See|ib*fo 4: 
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ihe height of any of the others, and containing a tall figure 
>f b, giant porteiwith a female by his side, reaching 

cm!y up to his elbow. The following notes give a brief 
account of the sculptures in the different panels, beginning 
from the top l— 1 * 

(tf), Female figure, reclining, only traced out 

W* King with tail headdress, seated; two attendants. 

t*} Jarge and two small heads, with foliated ornament 

above. 

(rf). To Jeftaking seated on low couch, his left arm round the 
queen s neck, and right hand (broken) extended to¬ 
wards the queen. In the middle, the queen seated 
facing the king and holding out a Rat dish before him. 
To the right o female attendant fanning the queen. 

(e). To left, king standing; right arm broken, left arm ro^nd 
queen s neck, Queen standing in middle, and bending 
towards the king. The king has a sword and sling belt; 
the quef n, a two-string zone. To the right, behind the 
queen, a male attendant. 

(/)- Heads of three figures ; bodies lost Ov the break in ihe 
stone. 

Two men seated with a p&th fn board between them. 
Eight souares visible at the side, Roth figures have 
their right shoulders bare, 

(A). Three females standing, and one kneeling to the right of a 
small couch or seat. The figure on the left has her 
back turned to the others, and is apparently looking at 
her face in a mirror. 

(f). Tall male figure of porter to right, dressed in a dhoti ; his 
right arm resting on the shoulder of a small female and 
his left placet! on his hip. 

The ornamentation on the side of the pillar is of quite a 
different character. It consists- of the undulating stem of a 
creeper with large curling and interlining leaves, and small 
human figures* both male and female, climbing up the stem 
or sitting on the leaves in various attitudes. The whole scroll 
is deeply sunk and very cleanly and carefully carved ; and in 
m y judgment it is one of the most pleasing and graceful 
specimens of Indian architectural ornament that l have yet met 
with. At the top the scroll is only traced out, corresponding 
m height with the unfinished portion of the face’ [ conclude 
therefore that this portion must have been concealed bv a 
square cap or abacus* 7 

The other entrance pillar is ornamented in a similar 
manner, but the only part requiring special notice is the use 


1 Sw plait VI for a view of one o[ 
right i* the tipper half. 
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of the Buddhist railing as a division between two of the 
panels. As 1 have nowhere seen this peculiarly Buddhist 
decoration on a Brahmanical building, I infer that the struc¬ 
ture to which all these pillars belonged was most probably a 
Buddhist vikdr or temple. 

The round pillars are similar to those in the Gupta build, 
mgs at Eran and Udayagiri, but they are perhaps even more 
richly carved. They have the regular Gupta abacus with two 
lions on each face seated back to back, one head at each 
comer, after the fashion of the Assyrian sculptures doing duty 
for two lions ; but instead of the tree between them, there is a 
human figure seated. Below is a stunted bell capital with 
four flowered tum-overs at the comers. The shaft is highly 
decorated with octagonal and square bands of conventional 
foliage, and the half lotus in the middle, which is one of the 
commonest forms of Gupta ornamentation. 

The great architrave or frieze is 13 feet 3^ inches long 
by 10J indies in height. At the left end there is a circular 
medallion with the Sun-god seated in his seven-horse chariot, 
and on each side an attendant shooting downwards the 
arrows or rays of the sun. On the extreme right there is a 
similar medallion with a king and queen seated together in 
conversation. In the middle there is a square panel, contain¬ 
ing a male figure with six or eight arms, who is standing in 
the midst of a number of flying figures, which form a canopy 
over him. On the ground to the right there is a figure 
kneeling before him with both hands raised in adoration. 
This is the principal figure of a long procession which extends 
as far as the right medallion. Immediately behind the 
kneeling figure there is an attendant holding an umbrella 
over him—an almost certain mark of a royal personage t 
then follow six musicians, of whom the fourth is a female 
with her back turned, and the last a hoy. Amongst the 
instruments there are three drums and a flute, a flageolet, and 
a pair of cymbals; then comes a male figure with both 
hands resting on his breast. He is followed by a party 
bearing presepts. The first is a man bearing a tray ; then 
comes a canopy supported by six persons, male and female, 
under which marches a man carrying a tray on his head, on 
which is placed an unknown object like a bowl upside down. 
The procession closes with a group of six women in different 
attitudes. 

To the left of the centre panel there is a very curious 
scene, which I take to represent a group of mendicant monks 
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receiving their daily food in their aJms-bowls. Seven figures, 
naked'to the waist, are seated on low stools holding in their 
hands flat bowls or platters, into which three persons are pour¬ 
ing food from different vessels, whilst an attendant follows 
behind with a large basket of food on his shoulder. In the 
background are seen the pillars of a building, and to the 
left front there is a single pillar supporting a portion of entab 
lature, the rest having been.cut away to show the interior of 
the building in which the food is being distributed. 

Between this sqpne and the medallion of the sun in his 
chariot there is a procession of several figures following a 
king, over whom an umbrella is held by an attendant. The 
king himself is apparently offering some clothing to a small 
figure squatted on the ground before him. A second attend¬ 
ant is bending forward with a second offering, followed by a 
burly man carrying a curved broad sword like the Nepalese 
Behind the king, two other attendants are bringing 
offerings suspended from a banghy pole. These also are 
accompanied by a burly soldier carrying the same kind of 
curved broad sword* Behind these, again, are two other 
attendants carrying large baskets, the one on his shoulder, 
the other on his head. Two soldiers armed with the kris- 
shaped sword bring up the rear. 

I am not able to offer any explanation of these strange 
scenesi The distribution of food and uncovering of the right 
shoulder by women as well as men are strong evidences of 
Buddhism, which 1 should be inclined to adopt at once were 
it not for the apparently six-armed figure in the very middle 
of the frieze. As this figure is an object of veneration f it 
would seem that it must be intended for one of the Brah* 
manical gods. The occurrence of the Buddhist railing on 
one of the pillars is, however, a very strong argument in favour 
of the Buddhist origin of these sculptures. Equally strong 
is the discovery of an actual pillar of a small Buddhist rail, 
ing with the usual medallions on the face, and the curved 
socket holes for the reception of the rail-bars on the sides. 1 
On the mound to the south of the foyt, or temple 
enclosure, several sculptures are collected under the trees. 

But a careful search brought to light a number of carved 
bncks and terra-cotta pieces of pillars and pilasters of an 
early date p similar to those found at Bilsar, Sankisa, Bhitar- 
gaon, and other placeSn No traces of any buildings could be 

1 jtee V for a view of tha curtail pilar, 
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found, but me number of carved bricks and the evidently 
artificial character of the mound itself, are sufficient to show 
that this was the site of several brick buildings, and certainly 
of one brick temple. The place is now called G<trhv 4 , or 
“ the fortbut this name cannot be older than A. D, 1750, 
when the BAghel chief of BAra added the present battlements 
to the walls of the old temple enclosure. In the principal 
inscription of the mediaeval temple, the place is called 
Bhaiiagrdma t and, as the neighbouring village is still called 
Bhaigark, I have no doubt that the original name was 
Bhaigaon t 

4. —KAKARAR1. 

Near the small village of Kakarari, and ti miles to the 
south-east of the MAnikpur station of the Jabalpur Railway, 
there are two old wells, and an open pillared building called 
“ Darwiza" These remains stand at the top of the Mamam 
GhAt, on the crest of the Kaimur range, which is one of the 
most frequented thoroughfares of the Rews territory. One 
of the wells is a square of 8 feet by S : the other is oblong, 

17 feet by 10 feet 3 inches. Close by there is a loose in¬ 
scription slab, which Is said to have belonged to one of the 
wells. It consists of five lines, and is dated in Samvat 1384 
or <394> third figure being indistinct. 

The pillared hall, or “DarwAaA,” is 20 feet to inches long 
by 15 feet 9 inches broad, and is supported on twelve square 
pillars, arranged in three rows of four each. The pillars are 13 
inches square, and quite plain. Nothing is known about.the 
place by the villagers; but it seems probable that it was once 
a military post for the defence of the pass. If this surmise 
be correct, I would attribute the wells to the time of the 
Haihaya kings of Chedi, when this portion of the Kaimftr 
range formed the northern boundary between Chedi and the 
Rah tor kingdom of Kanauj, 

5. —LOKHRI. 

The village of Lokhri or Lukhri is situated at the northern 
foot of the Vmdhya hills, 43 miles to the west-south-west of 
Allahabad, and 6miles to the north-west of the Dabora station 
of the Jabalpur Railway. To the south-west there is a small 
fort, and to the east of the fort there is a stone platform, on 
which the villagers have set up twenty-three images, and 
another under a tree. These images have no particular 
names, but are called aoliectivdy “Debi," although the 
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figures or the VarAhaand Narsinh AvatArs, and of Canes and 
Bhairon, are conspicuous amongst them. Between the fort 
and village there is a tank, on the bank of which stands a 
large stone elephant, 7J feet long and 3^ feet broad, by 5^ 
feet high to the top of the bead. There is an inscription on 
the elephant dated in 1516 Sam vat, or A. D, 1459, on Friday, 
the 5th of the waxing moon of KArttik, Many letters are 
doubtful, and the nameof the Sultin is illegible; but the words 
bdd hukmu pharmdni Sri Mtyan Bkikam seem to be clear. 
There are a few doubtful letters followed by Miyan * * * 
Kabetd Kkw&jd Muhammad ka potd chela (l) Bir Sineh 
Deyju pedika ddka . 

The date of A. D. 1459 agrees with the last year of the 
period, when Bhikam, the eldest son of Mahmud Shark! of 
Jaunpur, was associated with his father in the government. 
Bir Singh Dev was the contemporary Raja of BAra. But 
the inscription has nothing to do with the statue of the 
elephant, and was apparently cut by the Muhammadan whose 
name is los, . The elephants and the statues most probably 
belonged to some temple, which was ruined during one of the 
early campaigns of the Muhammadans; 

6.-KHAJUIUHO. 

Since the publication of my report on the temples of 
KhajpAho, I have again visited the place for the purpose of 
examining the Ghantai temple to which Mr. Fergusson had 
kindly drawn my attention, as he was of opinion that it was a 
Jam temple, and not a Buddhist one, as I had suggested. 
My guess was based on the fact that I had found a Buddhist 
figure lying just outside the temple, with the Buddhist creed 
engraved on its pedestal. I have now cleared out the interior 
of the temple, which was not possible at my previrjs visit, 
owing to its being used as a granary, I have ahse made ex* 
cavations completely round the outside of the buildings. In 
the course of these clearings, a large number of jain statues 
were brought to light. Several of these veie found inside 
the temple, and some of them in such positions as to leave 
no doubt that they actually belonged to the temple. 

following- list of thirteen sculptures thus discovered 
tells its own tale too conclusively to require any further 
evidence thit the Gh^tai building was a Jam temple r 

()). Squatted male figures, stark naked, <5 feet 3 iaehes high 
ana 3 feet 1 inch broad; wheel on pedestal. 

w- Standing figure, naked, 2 feet 3J inches high/ 
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C 3 J- Similar figure, small. 

(4)- Similar figure, with coiled snake behind, 

(j). Squatted naked figure, I feet 10 inchei high ; wheel on 
pedestal. 

(6J- Squatted naked figure, 4 feet 6 inches High and 3 fe« 6 
inches broad; bull on pedestal, 
f?}. Standing naked figure, middle »iie ; wheel on pedestal. 

(8). Squatted naked figure, broken; bull on pedestal 
(9J, Squatted figure, 3.feet 6 inches high ; wheel ori pedestal 
(roj. Squatted figure. 4 feet 6 inches high and 7 feet 10 inches 
broad. 

(11). Squatted naked figure. 

(t3j. Four-armed female seated on lion; shell and flowers on 
pedestal, 1 foot 9 inches high by t foot j inches broad 
(13). Four-armed female seated on Garud ; fruits and shell on 
pedestal, 1 foot 9 inches high by 1 foot 7 indies broad. 

The last two figures are probably Brahmanical, but from 
their small sire they could only have been subordinate or 
attendant figures. The remaining eleven specimens are all 
undoubtedly Jain statues of the Digambara sect. 

Over the-middle of the doorway of the sanctum there is a 
four-armed female figure with a small naked male figure in 
each of the side niches. The temple was oblong in shape 
being 42 feet to* inches from east to west, and 21 feet 6J 
inches from north to south, with the entrance towards the 
east. Its interior arrangement differs so entirely from that 
of any of the Brahmamcal temples, and at the same time has 
so many points in common with that of the great Jain temple 
at KhajurAho, that this evidence alone would be sufficient to 
prove its Jain origin. In the accompanying plate I have 
given a detailed plan of the Ghantai temple on a large scale 
with a block plan of the great Jain temple of [banath on half 
the scale for the sake of comparison. 1 

The main feature in each is the continuous passage round 
the interior rooms. Jn all the larger Brahma deal temples 
there is an assembly hall, or hfahamandapa where the 
attendant priests read their daily services. But in these 
Jain temples the porch, the hall, and the sanctum are all of 
the same sire,- In the plan it will be seen that each of the 
octagonal pillars has two projecting brackets, but there are 
actually three, the north and south faces of the pillars having 
each an upper and a lower bracket, white the east and west 
faces have the lower brackets only. There are thus exactlv 
34 brackets, which, being the same number as that of the 
Jain pontiffs, may have been intended for the reception of 

* See plate VIII. 
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their statuettes. These large pillars, which are 14 feet6 inches 
in height, are equally remarkable for their harmonious and 
graceful decorations. Amongst the latter are the favourite 
Hindu ornament of bells suspended from chains, and to 
these bells or gkanta, the temple owes its present name 01 
Ghaut at. 

Jn the plan it will be seen that all the small outer pillars 
are half engaged in the surrounding wall The wail is no 
longer standing; but the pillars, which are left rough on one 
whole face and two half faces, are sufficient evidence of the 
original wall. Some portions of the ceilings still remain. 
They are of the well-known Hindu style, but rather flatter 
than usual, and therefore less elegant and striking. 

In my former heport 1 have given plans ol the great 
Brahmanical temples of Kandfiriya M?Weo, Mrilang MatiS- 
deo, and Devi JagadAmbi, During my last visit I made 
detailed plans of two other large temples, named Viswan&ih 
and Lakskmindtk l the former a iingam shrine of Siva, and 
the latter an AvatAr temple of Vishnu. As they are both 
built in the same style as that of KandAriya, it is not neces¬ 
sary to give any drawings of them, bat some description of 
their details may be useful. 

The temple of ViswanAth is 87’ feet 6 inches long by 43 
feet j inches broad. It is 8^5 feet in height above the plat¬ 
form of 18 feet 6 inches on which it stands, the total height of 
its topmost pinnacle being 103^ feet above the ground, or 
just 13 feet less than that of KaodAriya M&bAdeo. The 
temple consists of a long passage leading to the assembly 
hall, beyond which is the antardld, or portico, leading into; 
the sanctum. The floor of the hall has sunk in the middle 
under the great weight which presses upon the four support¬ 
ing pillars. The great carved slab at the entrance to the 
sanctum has also been broken through the middle by the 
weight of the walls, which have depressed its ends 4 inches, 
while the middle appears to have risen up more than an 
inch. 

The roof of the assembly hall is supported on four square 
pillars with the angles indented. At three-fourths of die 
height there are eight brackets of equal site, which once 
supported figures of women and lion* alternately The 
women are dancers and musicians. The figures are a feet 
£ inches in height, but only one woman and one lion now 
remain out of the sixteen figures of each which once adorned 
these columns. The capitals of dit.piUan are crowned m the 
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usual fashion by bracket capitals with four large brackets for 
the support of the architraves, and four smaller brackets in 
the angles for the reception of female statues. Three of 
these statuettes still remain, The portico of the sanctum Is 
supported on two similar pillars, but without the statues on 
the upper shafts. They have, however, the same bracket 
capitals with four large brackets for the architraves and four 
small brackets for female statuettes, of which only three now 
remain. 

There are numerous short inscriptions on the walls and 
mouldings, and some under the sculptures. Most of these 
have been already noticed; but Sri G&nila and SriMihirata 
are new. All these records are m Kurils characters, similar 
to those of t he great inscription of Raja Dhanga, which stands 
In the vestibule. As (hi? inscription is dated in S. J056, 
or A D. 999, and describes the dedication of a temple to 
Siva, there can be little doubt that this shrine of Viswanirh 
•s the building alluded to. 

The ceiling of the Makdmandapa is formed in the usual 
Hindu fashion by overlapping stones, the comers of the 
square first being covered to form an octagon, above which 
the angles are again cut off to form a htrxadekagon, which is 
next converted into a circle. The edges are all fretted with 
deep rich cusps, and the roof rises so high that the over¬ 
lapping formation is scarcely noticeable. From the apex 
there formerly hunga richly carved drop, and another in each 
angle of the octagon; but the whole of these are now 
leaving rather unsightly holes in the roof. 

On each side of theMahSmandapa the cornice mouldings 
project boldly until they meet the mouldings of the side walls 
of the temple, thus forming a roof all round the principal hall. 
Similarly, the walls o‘ the sanctum are joined by the project¬ 
ing mouldings of the outer walls of the passage which sur¬ 
round it. The roof of the long entrance passage is divided 
mto two squares with a narrow oblong between them (he 
whole-being richly carved. Each square had five pendants ■ 
bur ad oi them have now disappeared. 

The exterior is decorated with tbree rows of statues as 
described in mv previous report. Two elephant statues of 
half hfe size still project boldly from the walls of the spire 
Each of them is 5 feet 10 inches in length and 4 feet in 
height. 

The temple of Lakshminith or Vishnu id S3 feet long by 
45 feet in breadth, being a little Jess in length arid a little more 
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in breadth than that of ViswanAth just described. The 
general arrangement of the interior is also so much the same 
as not to require any particular notice. There are the.same 
rich pillars in the Mah Amanda pa, with their eight brackets 
for statues of females and lions, and there are the same 
beautiful ceilings; but the latter are in rather better preserva¬ 
tion, and one of the central pendants is still in its place. 
The arched fretted work between the two entrance pillars is 
also intact, and is a singularly bold and fine specimen of this 
favourite ornament. From the shaft of each pillar, just 
below the capital, projects a crocodile's head with open 
mouth, out of which springs a richly-decorated carved stalk 
to meet the architrave above. Each stalk then bends 
downward until the two meet over the middle of the opening. 
A very rich pendant hangs from the point of meeting. This 
is the usual form; but the present example has a bold 
addition which I do not remember having seen before. From 
the springing of each stalk just after it leave*, the crocodile's 
mouth, a female figure hangs by the arm, with her feet still 
in the mouth of the crocodile, as if she had just sprang forth 
along with the stalk. The whole design is a splendid speci¬ 
men of Hindu invention, and the only objection which I can 
make to it is the want of apparent support for the two 
crocodiles 1 heads, which spring direct from the shafts of the 
pillars. The more usual arrangement is to make the croco¬ 
dile's head rest on a bracket. 

The exterior of the temple is ornamented with two row» 
of statues, as described in my former report. A loose inscrip¬ 
tion-slab inside is dated during the reign of Raja Dhanga, in 
the Sam vat year toi i, both in words and in figures, equal to 
A. D. 1154 The inscription opens with an Invocation to 
Bhagavat and the Vast) Devas, from which i conclude that it 
almost certainly belonged to this temple of Vishnu, 

In my previous report l mentioned a colossal statue of 
the monkey-god HanumAn, with a dated inscription on the 

r destal, which I read " richer doubtfully" as Sam vat 925. 

have now examined the inscription very carefully after 
clearing the Letters of several centuries* accumulation of 
vermilion. It is certainly the oldest inscription at KbajurAho; 
and I believe that I have succeeded in reading the date satis¬ 
factorily as S. 940. I have given a copy of the inscription 
in the accompanying plate. 1 The date is in the beginning of 
the second tine, which i read as " Samvaisra hundreds nine 

1 Sec plrte PC, fig i 
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(and) forty/' the figures being those of the old notation with 
the 9 placed immediately on the right of the symbol for 
hundreds. The figure which f read as 9 occurs again in the 
day of the month, or Mdgfia sudt 9 According to this reading 
the date of the inscription is A. D. 883* which is about the 
period that I should assign tq the letters on paheographic 
grounds. I read the whole record as follows 

(1) , Aum ! Chaulla F&hfU putrasya SlhiEasya Sutafi SrimSTi 

Han uni Anya. 

(2) , Sam vats re 940 Mlgha sudi 9 VanAtmaja Sri Abroddhantii 

uL 

(j). Sri Hanumantam GolJAluth pranimati Lokya GolAlko 
p raters Lamhari. 

The Kunwar Math, or prince's temple, has already been 
noticed in my previous report; but as the roof of the central 
hall differs materially from those of all the other temples at 
KhajudLbo, it is worthy of a special notice. The plan of the 
temple itself is also somewhat different from the usual 
arrangement. Outside, the extreme dimensions are 66 feet 
by 33 feet ; and Inside, 59^ feet by 39 feet. The exterior 
length is divided into three equal parts, of which the eastern 
one is given ,to the entrance passage, the middle one to the 
assembly hall, and the western one to the sanctum and its 
porch. The hall is a square of 18 feet 7^ inches, with the 
angles cut off to form an octagon. On each of the sides to 
the north and south there is an open balcony to give light to 
the hall. In the great temples of Kandiriya Mahadeo, 
VTswanAth, and Chaturbhuj, the roof of the assembly hall is 
supported on four pillars forming a square in the middle of 
the octagon of from m to 14 feet extreme dimensions. But 
the hall of the Kunwar temple is an octagon of 18^ feet 
without any pillars, and the roof is simply formed by concen* 
trie circular courses of overlapping stones. There are seven 
of these circles, rising one above the other, with most of their 
frets still remaining. On the lower octagonal course there is 
a procession of elephants, horsemen, and foot soldiers armed 
with swords and shields, with actual fights in several places. 
Under the ahgles of the octagon there are female figures 
supported on brackets, some dancers and some musicians. 

The temple was dedicated to Siva, whose figure occupies 
the centre of the doorway, with BrahmJ and Vishnu at the 
sides. There is nothing to show the date of its erection. I 
found the name of Vdsald engraved five times in the Kutila 
letters, as 1 have before mentioned; but on this occasion I 
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discovered also the name 01 Tilkd. Judging from these 
scanty data, I should assign the temple to the end of the i ith 
or the beginning of the 12th century 

7.—JATkARA. 

At Jatfcara, or Jatkari. about 1 1 mil* to the south of 
Khajur^ho, there are the ruins of several temples, of which 
one still preserves the name of Baijaroandar err the temple of 
Vaidyanith. The entrance to the sanctum, 4 feet 6 inches 
in width, is still traceable, although both jambs, with their 
lintel, have fatten down. Inside thefe is a broken marble 
fin gam, which is still worshipped; but the whole is a mere 
heap of ruins. Half a mile to the south there is a small 
temple of Ckqturbkuj, or the " four-armed” Vishnu, 1 pitched 
my tent close by and after several hours of clearing away 
stones and jungle, 1 was able to make out the plan of the 
temple. It is exactly 40 feet long and so feet broad, with a 
height of 44 feet Over the entrance to the sanctum there is 
a figure of Vishnu in the middle, with Brahml on one hand 
and Siva an the other. The temple was therefore certain I v 
dedicated to Vishnu, and consequently the colossal statue of 
the god, p feet in height, without the headdress, which is 
enshrined in the sanctum, must be the very figure that was 
dedicated by the original builder. In 1853 J was told that 
the builder was Suja, the sister’s son of the great Banipnar 
hero, Alha If this statement be correct, the date of me 
temple will be_from about A. D, 1180 to 1300. There is no 
inscription, and the most diligent search by myself and my 
servants failed to discover even a single pilgrim's record or a 
sol ; tary mason’s mark. 

The outside is decorated with three rows or statues like the 
largest temples of Khajuriho. The entrance faces the west; 
on the’south side the principal figure in the middle row is the 
androgynous Arddhandri, seated. On the east face the princi¬ 
pal figure of the middle row is Siva, four-armed, holding his 
tnsul and a snake. Below him is a figure of Sfliya seated in 
his chariot, with the seven horses on the pedestal. On the 
north side, the chief figure of the middle row is a lion¬ 
headed female, and below her is a figure of Vishnu seated 
holding his club and shell. * 

The ceiling of the hall is a very fine specimen of the 
circular form, [he lowest arele having 24 small cusps* and 

1 piltr [X lur u py,i of th 45 (emplc. 
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the next 16. The third overlap has 8 boldly projecting cusps, 
and the uppermost 4, all ncmy carved and in good order. 
Although small, the outer square being only 9 feet 8 inches 
across, this ceiling is one of the prettiest specimens that I have 
seen. 

In my account of Lhe inscriptions found at Madanpur, in 
the Lalitpur district, I have brought prominently to notice 
the three short records of the Chauh&n Prince Prilhivi. 
Raja of Delhi, in which he gives his genealogy, and mentions 
his victory over the Chandel King Paratrutrdt Deva, and his 
conquest of Jsjdkasukii^desa in Sam vat Jaap or A.D 1172. 
As this would appear to be the full name of the country of 
the Chandels, the common form of Jatdhuti, which \& given 
by Abu RihAn as early as AD, 1030, must be only an abbre¬ 
viation of it, and the process was a very simple one. By 
drop?’ 7 the Erst i, and changing the * to k we get Jejdhuktt, 
which would be gradually softened to J ejdha.lt. In its adjec¬ 
tive form it was applied as a distinctive geographical appella 
tion to the yejdhatiya Brahmans and ycjdhutiya Saniyas. 

Since 1 wrote my previous account of the remains at 
KhajurAho, several new inscriptions have been discovered, 
which throw considerable light upon the history of the Chan¬ 
del dynasty. 1 wo of these are copper plates, the only ones 
yet found of the Chandel Princes. A third is a dated in¬ 
scription of Kirtti Varmma, inscribed on the rock ol the hill 
fort of Deogarh m the Lalitpur district But the longest, and 
perhaps the most important, ot the unpublished documents is 
a long inscription of Raja Dhanga, dated in the Sam vat year 
jot 1 both in word and in figures. The greater part of this 
inscription is given up to an account of the reign of Yasn- 
Vartnma, the father of Dhanga, while very little is said of 
Dhanga himself. I conclude, therefore, that the inscription 
was set up in the beginning of Dhanga’s reign. This is ren¬ 
dered certain by the other inscriptions of Dhanga, which are 
dated in S. 105c and S. 1056,— the latter shortly after his 
death, and no (ess than 45 year* after the date of his first 
inscription. Another important record is an inscription of 
Kokkala, dated in S, only two years after Dhanga'a 

death. If, as I suppose, this was the Kulachuri lung, 
Kokkata II, the father of Ginggeya Deva of Chedi, then we 
must admit that the presence of his inscription at KhajurAho 
proves that the country of the Chandels had been conquered 
by Kokkala Raja of Chedi in A.D 1001, 

The other copper plate inscription published by Mr Smith 
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OAv.— Four-aimed Durgi seated to front. 

A-p.—Sanskrit inscription in three lines: — 

* Sri mat Ktrtti Varmma Dant" 


Hallakshana Varmm a.—A. D. uoo to mo< 
No, 6,—Gold: Author, two specimens, 63 and 6a grains. 
OAv. —The goddess Durgi seated as before. 
Ret*. —Sanskrit inscription in three lines :— 

* Sri mat Haileiskana Verm me Dtva'* 


No. 7. —Gold : Author* 15 grains. Two duplicates in the late 
Mr Freeling's cabinet. 

Qfor, and Rev*, a s on No, 6. 

No, ®.—Copper; Author, unique, Gi grains. 

6™,— Figure of the monkey-god Harm min to the right, 

holding a canopy overhead. 

Rev. —Sanskrit inscription as on No, 6. 

Java Varmma—A. D. iiioto 1 % 20 . 

Silver: British Museum, from James Prinsep. 

OAv. —Four-armed DurgA seated to front. 

^Sanskrit inscription in three lines: — 

14 Sri mat Jaya Varmm a Deva/' 

No*. 9 and 10.—Copper: Author, six specimens, 60 to $0 grains, 
OAv.— The monkey-god ftanumin to right, holding a canopy 
overhead. 

Rev* —Sanskrit inscription in three Hues; — 

rf Sri mat Jay a Varmma DevaS* 

PltiTHVt Varmma,- A, D + 1135 to 4130, 

No* 1 i,^Copper: Author, 42 grains, much wont* 

OAv,— The monkey-jjod Hanumln as before. 

Rev .—Sanskrit inscription in three Lines — 
u Sri mat Pritkvi Varmme (Dam), 

Mapana Varmma-A D. ny> to ii6Jh 

No. u -Gold 1 Author, 61 grains. Duplicate, the Me Mr. 
Freeling. 

Oh/. — Four-armed Ehirgi abated to front 
Rev.— Sanskrit inscription in three line*: — 

** Sri men Madana Varmma D<pa. 


No. 13 " “Gold : Author* three specimens, each 15 grain a 
Oh. end Rev. as on N<l ta, 

c ,, Mhau rntoipii*o p whtth I ha.*? not seen* lite name read 1 

TZ!Zu a *2 2 * 2 ^* 4 . feftam Pn “ * b * * [! At cw t both in odd m/ 
“W***™ 1 HalUhiAmia* wM* form 1 havens askspied m the list M Af P 
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No. 14. Cajpptr^ Author, uiiujut, 15 grains 
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The monkey-god Hajiumftn as before. 

Rev. —Sanskrit inscription in three fines /imperfect) as 
on No. \2. r 

At the foot of the plates Nos. [5 and 16. I have given 
sketches of a copper coin of the same class as the above 
weight 61 grams, of which J have three specimens ; but which 
1 have not yet been able to read to my own satisfaction 
I he inscription is m three lines, the first and the last letter 

oi each line being imperfect. I read it as follows:_ 

" Sri mat Kesava Malkana Deva*‘ 

The weight of these coins of the Chedi and jej&huti 
kings points to their descent from the Greek drachma a 
name which was long preserved in India under the forms of 
dramya and dramm*. The word is not in the dictionaries 
but is found in inscriptions, in one of which it is further 
designated, by its value in smaller coins, as a Skadbaddika 
dramma, or a dramma equal to six bcddtkas.' This division 
mto six recalls the six oboli of the Greek drachma. The 

* 1 , , ..j to be a corruption of the 

Sanskrit pddika or one-fourth of the Indian silver kdrsba. 
It was consequently equal to one-sixth of the Greek drachma 
as l have conclusively shown in another place. 1 

These silver coins of the Haihayas and Channels were 
therefore drammas, the true descendants of the Greek 
drachma. The gold coins are of the same weight * but their 
value cannot be definitely stated without knowing the nro 
port.onal rate of gold to silver. If it was 10 rates, then the’ 
gold coin would be a half stater, equaJ in value to 10 silver 
drammas. But the Greek name of stater was supplanted at 
a very early date by the Roman denarius aureus, or gold 
dtndr, which is found m the Gupta inscriptions, and which I 
have no doubt was the term used for the Indo-Scythian gold 
money which is now so plentiful. Of the copper coins, I can 
only make a guess that the rate was much the same as in 
ancient times, when it was do to 1, At this rate 40 of these 

copper pieces would have been equal to one silver dramma 

and 400 of them to the gold dinir. ’ 

8 -—KLfAILO, 

The targe jdllage of Kuailo is situated on the high road 
23 miles to the north-east of SAgar. There is nothing J 
,_' *• BeogsJ AsfctiB Soc*ly, xrx, p. ^ where, in an iftKrLio* 

NnmuniUic Chrome^-*- of Alexander s iu the Eaf ** 
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gives us a. new name in Deva Varmma Deva, the sw of 
vijaya PAla Deva, with the valuable date of S, i toy, of 
A.D, 1050. This new king must have been the elder brother 
of Kirtti-Varmma, and it may be presumed that he died child* 
less, or that his children were supplanted by his brother, as 
all the genealogies omit the name of Deva Varmma 

With the aid of all those new sources of information, I have 
compiled the following corrected list of the C hand el Rajas, 
with their probable dates, and a reference to the inscriptions 
on which the dates are founded, down to the conquest of the 
country by Ptithvi Raja, of Delhi 


Chandet Dynasty. 



1 

AtCtMIOH. 


1 


Simtat. 

a . u . 



I 

«57 

&00 

Nannulca 

iV* 5 .—The niniH of these 
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early prince* are 
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Vijaya * 

RahSa . 

Hanha. 

1 Yj» Varmma 

given in the two in* 
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l 

S 3 * 

s 
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5 DD 

$25 

ttripitons ®r Dhan- 
ga noted below 3*^ 

7 
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Dhanga Deva. 

Kc-kkala 

S. joi iwA.D, 754—S- 1055^ 
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dead in & 956—A, IX 

S- 1058^ AD. |«H* ton- 
quest (?) 
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1021. 
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Vidyadhara Deva. 
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Ja 97 
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Vijaya PAla. 
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tl 
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Deva PAta Deva . 

13 
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Kiitli VanTima , 

S. 11£4=bA.D. Ioot, brother 
of Deva Varfnma. 
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JIS 7 

zioa 

Hallakjhana V, D r . 

Name of 4 sytlabki: Mhnu 
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1167 

Hi® 

Jay* Varmma D, * 
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"5 
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^ Jay*. 

16 
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PftShvi Vflrmma. 


*7 
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H30 

Mjtdaria Varmma „ 

$* i D. 1131—S. 1330 

—A,D. 1163. 

18 
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m * 

Kirtii Varroma (?) 

*9 

M 4 

u ^7 
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Piramlrdi D. * 

[Prithva Raja) , I . 

S. 3 ^14»A.D, 1167—5, 111® 

—A ff D, 1183* 

S- UV}^A.D. ilia; Chau Kin 
conquetf 
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In addition to these new inscriptions, 1 am now able to 
make known specimens of the coinage of no less than five of 
the ChandeJ princes. Their money has been found in all 
three metals—gold, silver, and copper; but the stiver money is 
at present limited to a single specimen of j aya Varmraa, which 
is now in the British Museum. The gold and silver coins are 
direct copies of the money of GArtggeya Deva, the Kutachuri 
Raja of Chedi, who was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
On the obverse is a figure of the four-armed Goddess Durga, 
which was the cognizance of the Haihaya, or Kulachuri 
Princes of Chedi, and is accordingly found upon their seals. 
It seems almost certain, therefore, that this class of money 
must have orginated with the kings of Chedi. At the same 
time, it appears strange that Gdnggeya is the only Chedi king 
of whom we have any coins, more especially as his money is 
not uncommon. In their copper issue the Chandet kings 
departed from the original type of Ourgd, and substituted the 
figure of Hanum£n. In the accompanying plate I have given 
specimens of the coins of the Chedi king, G&nggeya Deva, in 
alt three metals, for the purpose of showing how closely the 
Chandel princes copied the original model. The following is 
the description of the coins given in the plate 1 

KULACHUR 1 S OF CHEDI. 

GInggeya Deva.—A. D. 1030—1040. 

No. 1.—Gold: two specimens, weigh 1 63 and 61 grains. 

Obv .—The four-armed goddess Durga seated to front. 

Rev .—Sanskrit in script ion in three lines ;— 

" Sri A fad Gdnggeya Deve." 

No. a.—-Gold : unique, weight [4 grains. 

The same as No. 1. 

Nd. 3-—Silver: eight specimens, weight 61 and 60 grains 
The same as No- s. 

No. 4-—Copper : five specimens, weight 59 to 50 grains. 

The same as No. 1. 

AH these coins are well known, and have been published 
by James Prinsep. But none of the following coins of the 
C hand els of JejAnuti have yet been published ; they are all 
in my own cabinet s—* 

CHANDELS OF JEJAKUTI. 

Ktam Varmha. - A. D. 1063-1100. 

No. 3.—Gold: Author, 63 grain*. Two duplicates in the late 
Mr. Freefings cabinet. 

iSnpkttX. 
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any importance about the village itself, but in a field close by 
there is a Sait monument of some interest, as it mentions 
the Raia of Garh-pahra , the chief place of the Dlngi Raj¬ 
puts, who will be noticed in the next article. The monument 
is a single slab like an English head-stone. The face is 
divided into three compartments, separated by two lines of 
writing. In the upper compartment there is the usual hand 
pointed upwards, with the sun on one side and the moon on 
the other, surmounted by a pile of betelnuts. In the middle 
compartment the husband and wife are shown standing side 
by side and holding each other's hands. The hushand carries 
a sword and shield in his right hand and a dagger in his 
wa ‘ s tbelt. The wife holds a looking-glass in her left hand, 
and has a large cocoanut placed beside her. In the bottom 
compartment is shown the caparisoned horse of the deceased, 
led by his groom. The inscription Is much injured, but 
after some rubbing and clearing I was able to make out the 
following;— 


(*■) Samvat.1804 KirtiJ: sudi 9 suit re id* Sri Mahirija 
Komir Sri Sri Kim war Umed. Sing hi u Dev Vaikunth 
ko Sidhirc. 

(a.J apanipwa * * * atti 15 omc Sko * * 

K uni war Garb-pahara le * * * 



death. In the 2nd line the name of Garh-pahra is very 
distinct, but the rest is doubtful. 

I find by calculation that KdrUk sudi 8 of Samvat 1804 
r f n q. )'■ monument was erected over the ashes 
o the Prince Umed Singh and of his wife, who became a 
S { 1 ' If seems probable that Umed Singh was the Governor 
of Kuado under his father, the Mahirlja Komar of Garh- 
pahra. But I was unable to obtain any account of the 
family of the D&ngi Rajputs. 


GARH-PAHRA. 

The fort of Garh-pahra , 6 miles to the north of Slgar 
was one of the strongholds of the D4ngi Rajputs, whocSim 
to be descended from Raja Dang, Kachwiha of Narwar, 
S°J s ^ aid fowpMwl the district, and added it to 

fUfl kingdom. Of Dang nothing more t$ known, save 
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a rude couplet, which records how he was let in by a horse* 
dealer:— 

Jit kighori, titgai 
Ding kith kathdri raki. 

"The mare bolted back to the idler again," 

“ Leaving in Dang’s hand only the rid/’ 

Other accounts say that the DAngis are immigrants from 
Jalaun. They are generally called Rajputs ; but tbdr claim 
to this high position seems very doubtful. When Sindhia’s 
Mahrattas entered the SAgar district in 1804, the DAngis 
were expelled from SAgar itself, but were allowed to retain 
Garh-panra. They form a large proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in the SAgar district, and the fort of Khurai to the north¬ 
east of Eran is said to have been built by them in the time 
of Aurangzeb. Two rajas, Prith vi-pat and MAn Singh, are 
mentioned as having reigned before 1818, 

In Garh-pahra the only object worth notice is a square 
budding, very much like a Muhammadan tomb. It consists 
of two storeys, each of one room, with a novel kind of veran¬ 
dah all round, the whole being only 37$ feet square. It 
would appear therefore that it must have been a bAradari 
or '* summer-house " of the DAngi chiefs. It is called the 
Kdnck-mahal, or " palace of glazed tiles," and is attributed 
to a rmja named Jay Singh, who is supposed to have lived 
about 3jo years ago. The pse of glazed tiles, although 
only two colours are found, is a sure proof of its modem 
date. The colours are dark blue and light blue, and they are 
used alternately in the panels of the battlements and in the 
ribbing of the domes. The verandah, as I have called it 
for want of a better name, is not quite continuous. On each 
face there are six pillars, with corresponding pilasters against 
the walls. Over the two middle pillars and pilasters of each 
face a dome is raised, and a similar dome at each of the 
four comers, thus leaving an open space between every pair 
of domes, equal to one intercolumniation. But as the broad 
projecting eaves almost meet, the roofing of the verandah is 
continuous with the exception of eight breaks of one foot 
each between the domes. The domes themselves are cylin¬ 
drical below, with hemispherical tops, They are all thickly 
plastered, and the four comer domes are ribbed perpendi¬ 
cularly, melon fashion, while the ribbing of the four middle 
domes is spiral. The central dome over the middle room 
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is of Lhe same shape, with perpendicular libs. Thus the 
whole building has a very strong likeness to a Muhammadan 
tomb, with the single exception of the pinnacles at the four 
comers of the central dome. In a Muhammadan building 
these would have been small domed cupolas ; but here they 
have been replaced by tall pyramidal pinnacles marked per¬ 
pendicularly like the pinnacles of a Hindu temple, in imita¬ 
tion of the peaks of Mount Mem. 

The building itself was never finished, the whole of the 
walls below the upper eaves being only roughly plastered, 
with all the holes for the support of the scaffolding still un¬ 
closed, both inside and outside. The representative of the 
Dangi Rajputs is now living at Bilihra, to the south of SAgar, 
where he holds a jagir worth ten thousand rupees a year. 

io.— RAHATtiARH. 

On the death of NawAb Dost Muhammad, the founder of 
the present Bhup&l family, the ministers placed on the throne 
his youngest son, SultAn Muhammad, a boy of 7 or 8 years 
of age ; hut he was soon displaced by his elder brother, YAr 
Muhammad, with the powerful aid of NizAmuhnulk. The 
district of Rabatgarh was then given to his younger brother 
as a jAgrr, and to this SultAn Muhammad the people now 
attribute the restoration, if not of the entire building, of the 
fort. But the position of this hill fort, which commands the 
passage of the nver Bina, is so advantageous that there can 
be little doubt that the place was occupied at a vety early 
period. The fort is one of the largest in Central India, the 
space enclosed within the walls covering 66 acres. The 
interior is filled with buildings of all descriptions, amongst 
which are a " large bazar and numerous temples and palaces. 
One of these latter is called the Bddal-Mafati, or ‘cloud 
palace/ from its great height and elevated situation. It 
ts attributed to one of the Raj-Gond chiefs of Garha 
Manilla/’ 1 I have quoted this account of the BAdal-Mahal 
to show that this hill of Rahatgarh was occupied as a strong¬ 
hold by the Gond Rajas before the time of the BhupAl 
Nawibs, But the following inscription which was found in¬ 
side Rahatgarh, shows that the fort had belonged to the 
PramAra Rajas of DhAr as early-as A. D, 1255. The letters 
are rather indistinct in some places, and more particularly 
towards the end; but'the date and the name of the king, as 

*' 1 Set 11 Central Province! Guam'*, An. Rahat parti. 
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well as that of the district, are all quite clear, 1 read it as 
follows 

t-—Auml Siddhihf Sara vat 1312 Varshe BhSdrapada su 7 
nw 

2 . -—ten sadharayam MaharajSdfiiraja Sri Jaya 

3 . — V&rmma Dna vijayarAjye Uparakddd Mandate Raja Sri 

Cha ? 

4. — w * Pili (?) pAra tasrain Ukslsvandanadkikdra 

The Inscription was recorded on Monday, the 7th of the 
waxing moon of BhAdrapada in the Samvat year r^ra — 
A. D, 1055, during the reign of MahAraja, the fortunate Jaya 
Varnama Deva. The district is called Uparak ddd-A/a nduia r 
and the governor would appear to have been Uk&lev&ndana. 

The name of the king’s tribe is not mentioned; but as 
all the latter kings of only one century previous whose 
names have come down to us were PramAra Rajputs, and 
bore the same title of Varmma Deva, the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the continuance of the same family on 
the throne of MAlava. As several other inscriptions of the 
PramAras were found at Udaypur, between Bhilsa and Eian, 

I reserve all further notice of this royal family lor my account 
of LTdaypur itself, 

1 r-GYARISPUR 

GyArispur is an old town situated in a gorge of some low, 
steep hilts, 24 miles to the north-east of Bhilsa, on the old 
high road to SAgar. The new road has turned the' pass 
which GyArispur commanded, and the town, like many others 
in the country occupied by the Mahrattas, is now gradually 
decaying. It possesses the remains of several fine temples 
of the mediaeval period ; and the traces of many others 
towards the north, near the great Maugan or MundAkini Til, 
show that GyArispur must once have been a place of consider¬ 
able importance. The principal remains are the Ath-kambkd 
and the Bajrumafh, outside the city on the west, the Hindola 
and the Ckdr-kambhn inside the town, and the Mdfa De 
temple on the crest of the cliff to the south of the town. 

The Aih.kambkd, or “eight pillars,” are all that now 
remains of a once magnificent temple: these are the four 
pillars oi the MaJid Mandapa, or "great hall," two pillars of 
the Aniardta , or “ inner hall,” and the two pilasters of the 
doorway of the sanctumall of which are richly and 
minutely carved The four large pillars were each crowned 
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by two bracket capitals one above the other, the upper one 
resting on a circular drum surrounded by four figures. These 
figures are all gone, but the socket-holes which held them 
in their places still remain. 

The ceilings covering the two halls are still intact, and 
their great weight has probably held the pillars together. 
There is a short inscription on one of the pillars, recording the 
visit of a pilgrim in the Samvat year 1039, or A. D, 982. 
The temple, therefore, cannot be placed later than A. D. 950, 
and may be as early as 900. It was dedicated to Siva, 
whose image occupies the centre of the lintel over the 
entrance to the sanctum. 

The B&jramath is a fine example of a very rare class 
of temple, containing three separate cells in one row. The 
centre cell is J feet 4 inches long, and each of the side cells 
one foot less, lit front there was a large hall supported on 
16 pillars, with a balcony on each side, and a staircase to the 
east. All three cells are now occupied by Jain figures, but 
it is quite certain that it was originally a Brahmanical temple, 
as the whole of the outside niches are Riled with Brahmanical 
figures. Thus, on the north there are Ganesa and Siva; on 
the back are Siva and the four-armed Vishnu, with the 
VAman and Variha AvatAs; rand on the south side are the 
Narstnh AvatAr and the goddess KAli. The figures over the 
doorways of the cells are also Brahmanical, the centre cell 
having Silrya in his seven-horse chariot, with BrahmA and 
Vishnu to the left and right. I conclude, therefore, that the 
temple, after having been desecrated by the Muhammadans, 
was deserted for a long time, and then at a late date was 
appropriated by the Jains. The naked statues which are 
now inside were probably brought from the Jain temple of 
Mila DA, on the top of the hill. 

The roof of the temple is as unusual as tts plan. The centre 
cell is covered by a lofty spire of the common form, with 
bulging sides and an umiak fruit crown; but the roofs of the 
side cells are low semi-pyramids rising in steps to join the 
central spire. The effect is not unpleasing, although it 
struck me that it seemed to increase the breadth of the 
temple and to diminish the height of its spire. The whole 
building is only 31 feet square, but it looks much larger— 
a deception which is partly, or perhaps wholly, due to the 
square shape of the building, which is considerably increased 
in bread rh when viewed diagonally. 

Nothing is known about the age or builder of the B&jra 
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Math, and no one could give any explanation of the name. 
There are numerous mason’s marks on the stones, but they 
are chiefly confined to numbers; several of them have the 
tetters dra ~ prefixed ; as dr a 143, dra 193, dr a 350. J also 
found the letters fa and chka; and sika followed hy ta 
From the shapes of these few letters and figures, I infer that 
the temple must have been built some time during the 10th 
century. 0 

The building called Hiniola is an ornamental entrance, 
or tor an t leading to a Brahmanical temple. Hindota means 
simply a ''swing," and the toran with its two upright pillars 
and cross-beams has sufficient resemblance to the common 
Indian swing to justify the people in calling it by this name 

rhe pillars of the toran are carved on all four faces. In the 
lower panels are represented the ten incarnations of Vishnu 
the tortoise and fish being placed together on one pillar, and' 
gsanding with the right shoulder bare, with a small 
Kallu Avatfkr on his horse beside him, on the other pillar. The 
ends of the bracket capitals are fashioned as lions' and 
elephants heads, the former facing outwards and the latter 
inwards. 

All the figures which once stood on the brackets are -now 
gone ; hut there are two projecting stones on each face of 
the architrave with round holes on the under side, showing 
how far the figures must have leaned inwards. On the south 
face of the central pinnacle, which represents a small temple 
there is a figure of the boar incarnation of Vishnu in the 
lower panel. 

Close to the Hindola stands the ruin called Ch&r-Kambha 
or "four pdters, which are all that now remains of a grand 

iS?? i" -r" ese P. f r p, are the same style as those of the 
Hmdola Toran, with j.ons’ heads and elephants' heads at the 
ends of the brackets. They were most probably the supports 
of the Mdhdmandapa , or " great hall." KK 

These two ruins stand on a height in the middle of the 
town. Close by I observed several shorter and plainer pillars 
built into the walls of the houses. Two portions of an inscrip- 
bon of 13 lines with 4 lines of a later date, were also found 

let into the wall of a platform near the toran. This inscrip¬ 
tion had been deliberately cut lengthways and across into 
four pieces, of which the upper left hand and the lower right 
hand pieces are lost. In the third line I read : * 

* * mm* mutdtram mtlwvachckarada^ 

Skattnmtt ta^ymitihu titttkv-mnamt 
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which 1 take to be the year 936 of the Mdfava kat, or " era 
of MAlava," If this be the same as the era of VikraroAditya 
of Ujain, as I presume it must be, then the date of the temple 
Close by, t'o which it in all probability belonged, will be as 
early as A. D, 879, 

A small triangular fragment, found in the same neighbour* 
hood, bore the date of Samvai 1067, or A. D, loio, in figures. 

The Jain temple of M&t& De on the crest of the hill is of 
somewhat later date than the Hindoia Toran. It bears 
several pilgrims’ records, such as Sobhasapranamati , 
Basd-wanapriinamystUiAmba Deva franamati, and under the 
figure of an eight-armed goddess I found the name of 
T&rapati engraved on the leaves of her lotus throne. There 
are also numerous mason's marks, as dra 210, dona, ehht, 
Slc. which, with the pilgrims' records, show that the temple 
must he referred to about the same date as the B&jra Math, 
or some time during the ioth century A D. 

13— BHILSA. 

Bhilsa is said, to have been founded after the desertion 
of Besnagar; but it seems more probable that the foundation 
of Bhilsa led to the abandonment of the old city. The com¬ 
mon people talk of Raja Bkiiu as the founder, while others 
refer it to the Bhils, But there can be little doubt that it 
owes its name, as Dr, Hall has already pointed out, to the 
temple of the sun, under the appellation of BhAilla, which 
was erected-by V&chaspati, the minister of Raja Krishna, who 
dwelt on the Vetravati or Betwa river. 1 As Dr. Hall perti¬ 
nently remarks, “ the sun as Bh&illa was, we see, once an 
object of worship. At first sight the word has certainly a 
barbarous aspect, and yet it may possibly have been formed 
anomalously from bkd, ‘light,’ and the Vaidika root il, 
defined by the grammarians 1 to throw 1 — 1 the thrower of 
light,’ Euphony may have doubled the final consonant. 
To Bhdttid add isa, and the combination is Bhdfflesd- 
Soften this, and we easily account for BhelsA." 

Raja Rnkmangad is also connected with Bhilsa, and the 
famous white horse with the black ear, which was stabled on 
the top of the Loh&ngi rock, is said to have belonged to him, 
although others assign it to YuvanAswa The trough from 
which the horse used to drink is still pointed out; but this 
is only the bell*capital of a gigantic Buddhist pillar, of which 
nothing more now remains- The part of the capital above 

1 Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal—XXXI, ua, note. 
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ground is 3 feet high, with a diameter 0*3 feet Sj* inches. 
The original name of the rock is unknown, and the present 
name of LohAngi is only about 500 years old, as it is said to 
have been derived from Lohangi^Pir, the title of Shekh 
Jal&I Chishti. A mila, or fair, is held on the top of the rock 
at the full moon of AshArh, which may be a survival 0/ 
Buddhism, as the day is the anniversary of Buddha’s reputed 
death. 

The LohAngi rock is about 200 feet high, the upper half 
being a steep scarp. The top is nearly level, and rather 
more than loo yards in diameter On the west side, towards 
the towtij there is £ low flat-roofed masjid d with two inscni>- 
tions inside, the old one being of Mahmud I, Khilji of 
MAlwa, dated in A. H. 864, and the later one of Akbar, dated 
m A, H, 987, 

The town of Bhilsa is enclosed with square stone walls 
the materials of which must have been brought from the 
ruins of Besnagar, as the walls contain numerous carved 
stones. There are three gates, that to the west being called 
the Bes Cate, and that to the south the Raysin Gate , Inside 
the town there is a stone masjid called Bijay Mandir, or the 
temple of Bijay, This Hindu name is said to have been 
derived from the founder of the original temple, Bijay R&ni. 
The temple was thrown down by the order of Aurangzeb, 
and the present masjid erected in its place; but the Hindus 
still frequent it at the time of the annual fair. Bv tne 
Muhammadans [t is called the Alamgiri Masjid, while Bhilsa 
itself is called Alamgirpur. The building is ;8£ feet long 
by feet broad, and the roof is supported on four rows 
of plain square pillars with 13 openings to the front. 

Bijay RAni is said to have been the daughter of Behnsa- 
Baniya, or, as some say, of Bhainsasur; but ] suspect that 
both names are inventions to account for the name of RhcLsa. 

It is possible, however, that there may be some connection 
with Bhainsa SAh, the reputed founder of Bdrnagar , or BAro, 

An approximate date for the desertion of Besnagar and 
the foundation of Bhilsa may be derived from the old coins 
found in the ruins of the ancient city. Out of go specimens 
which I obtained, no less than 75 are older than the Gupta 
ri °r 1 an ^ ° nC Chandra Gupta himself. J conclude, 
therefore, chat'the change must have taken place during the 
time of the Guptas. We know that Chandra, Gupta II. 
actually visited the neighbouring caves of Udaygiri, and it 
seems not improbable that he may have made Bhilsa his 
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head'quarters while his sun, Kumira Gupta, was engaged in 
the conquest of Ujain and Surishtra 

13— BESNAGAR. 

During the past few years I have twice visited the ruins 
of the ancient city of Besnagar,—first in February 1875. and 
again in January 1877. During the latter visit I made a 
complete survey of the ruined city, and explored the country 
for several miles around it; and my researches were rewarded 
by several curious and interesting discoveries, 

Besnagar is situated in the fork between the two rivers 
Betwa and Bes, which run nearly parallel for upwards of a 
mile towards the east, when the Betwa turns sharply to the, 
north for half a mile till it meets the Bes. 1 The point of 
junction is named Triveni, or the meeting of three streams, 
the third being only a small branch of the Betwa, called 
Ckokrel, or Ckoprei\ which separates from the main stream 
about 1,000 feet above the Triveni junction, and rejoins it 
about 1,500 feet below the junction. On the western bank 
of the Betwa, nearly half a mile above the Triveni, is the 
Charan Tiraih, a famous place of pilgrimage, where tw o small 
hollows in the rock are believed to be the charan, or foot¬ 
prints of Vishnu. The spot is commonly called Charana 
Tirath. Besnagar is thus enclosed on three sides by the 
rivers Betwa and Bes. On the fourth side to the west 
a huge rampart marks the limit of the ancient city, which 
was one mile and 3 quarter in length and three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth within the walls, or just four miles in circuit; 
but the suburbs of the city extended for more than a quarter 
of a mile further to the north of the Bes river, and about the 
same distance to the westward beyond the great rampart, so 
that the ancient city was just one mile and half in length by 
one mile in width, or five miles in circuit. 

The site was certainly a strong one, as each river is only 
fordable at one point where the high road from Bhilsa to 
Gwalior crosses it. On the west, also, the great rampart was 
strengthened by a ditch which runs right across the neck 
of land between the two rivers. This western rampart is 
generally 30 feet high above the outer country, but the 
north-west bastion rises to a height of from 45 to 50 feet, 
and commands the reach of the Bes river for upwards of 
half a mile above the city. At the foot of this bastion, m the 

1 S*w plait XJI fo€ a map of Betntf«r. 
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north-western comer of the old city, stands the little village 
of Besnagar, 

In a former work I have identified the ruins of Besnagar 
with the city of Wessanagara, at which Asoka halted for 
some time when on his way from PAtaliputra to assume the 

f ovemment of Ujjain. 1 Wessanagara is the name given by 
iuddha Ghosha 1 , but the author of the MahAwanso, in relating 
the same story, calls the place Chttiyagiri* As this name 
means the ** Chaitya-hill,” it seems almost certain that the 
term refers to the great StDpa on the neighbouring hill of 
Sanchi, which, as we learn from its inscriptions, was certainly 
in existence in the time of Asoka, The antiquity of the city 
is further confirmed by the numbers of ancient coins whicn 
are found amongst the ruins. Out of 90 specimens which 
1 obtained, si* were of the old punch-marked class, and 50 of 
the types without inscriptions which are so common at 
Ujjain and firan. There were also amongst them eight speci¬ 
mens of the satraps of Saurashtra, eight NJgas of Narwar, 
and one coin of Chandra Gupta. 

The old city of Wessanagara, or Besnagar , is generally 
believed by the people to have been founded by Raja Ruk* 
mAngada. He is said to have neglected his wife for the 
beautiful Apsara ViswA Mohoni, for whom the Nolakha 
gardens were made, and after whom" the city was named 
Viswd-nagara, The great festival of the Rukm&ngada Ekd - 
dasi, which still takes place on the nth of the waxing moon 
of fCArtik, is said to have been established either in her 
honour, or as a propitiation for the neglect of his wife. 

With respect to this festival the following legend is cur¬ 
rent :—One day the vimdna, or chariot of Vishnu, was stopped 
by a thorn bush, and it was announced that this could be 
removed only by a person who had fasted on the Ekddasi 
festival. It happened that a ielin (or oilman's wife), who had 
quarrelled with her husband and left her house without 
eating, was the first to arrive. She at once removed the 
thorn bush; and, as the zimdn began to ascend, she asked 
from Vishnu the favour of being taken to the Surg-bk 
(swarga) along with him. Her request was granted, and, 
taking hold of a wheel, she began to ascend at once. Just 
then Rija Rukmln, followed by all his subjects, happened to 
arrive, when he also laid hold of the vimAn, and his subjects, 

1 Bh 3 u Topes, f>. 95. 

* Turner, fcili Annkli m Journal at BtMgal Aii^ijc Sootty, vil* nm 
* Mnhtamtto, p. 76. ’ ^ 
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following his example, laid hold of different parts of the 
vehicle, and of one another, and the whole were taken op to 
heaven. The city being thus deserted, was turned upside 
down, and has since remained a heap of ruins. 

Just outside the small village of Besnagar, on the east 
side, I found several portions of a Buddhist railing which 
once surrounded a StQpa. These consisted of a curved 
coping-stone 7 feet 4 inches in length, one railing pillar, and 
two rail-bars. As all four are inscribed with short records 
of the donors in Asoka characters, the date of the Stfipa 
cannot be placed later than the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. These remains with their inscriptions are represented 
in the accompanying plate. 1 Judging from the great curvature 
of the coping-stone, 5$ inches in 7 feet 4 inches, the diameter 
of the railing could not have been more than 30 feet, and 
that of the Stilpa not more than 18 or 30 feet. 

The coping-stone is tj inches in- height and the same 
in thickness. On the inner face there is a procession of four 
elephants and four horsemen placed alternately, with a footman 
between each pair. Each elephant bears a relic-casket on 
his head, and each horseman carries a tray of offerings in his 
hand. On the outer face the rounded top overlaps two 
inches and screens the sculpture from the weather. This 
face is divided into ten panels by a continuous band. Begin¬ 
ning from the right, No. t panel has an elephant; No. a, a 
pair of musicians ; No. 3, a female bearing a tray, and a man 
carrying streamers; No 4 is the same as 3; Nos. 5, 6, 7,and 
8 have each a single female carrying a tray in each hand- 
No. 9 has two musicians ; and No. io, a Stflpa, Above, there 
13 engraved a short record in Asoka characters of the donors 

1 j the beginning and the Dharmma chakra 

at mt end. I read it as follows :■— 


Pdtamdnasa Bhikhuno-Kumud*st-cha Bhikhunoddnam. 

" Glft ot ,hc mendicant PiumAna and the mendicant Kumuda.” 


The railing pillar is io* inches by 7* inches in section 

Sf 2„vi t 9 'f C !r ,n W ‘ th coping on the top, the 

full height of the railing was therefore only 4 feet 8 inches 

On each side the pillar is pierced with threesockets for the 
reception of the rail-bars. The back is quite plain, but the 
ornamented At the top tSere is a Bodhi tree, 
springing from a square basement, and below it there are 

01 in I'm parte, for w*M 
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three rows of men standing in attitudes of devotion. AH 
of them have large head-dresses and huge earrings after 
the fashion of the Bharhut sculptures. The inscription has 
been injured, the first letter being wanting, and some five 
letters at the end which would have included the word 
ddnaih, By adding A as the first letter, the opening will be 
Ajamitasa (gift) "of Aja Mitra." 

The two rail-bars are of the usual pattern, the section 
being formed of two curves meeting at the top and bottom, 
with an extreme thickness of 3^ inches. Each bar is 14I 
inches long by 11 inches in breadth, in agreement with the 
height of the coping. On each face there is a large lotus 
flower, and above it on one bar is the record of the donor in 
Asoka characters;— 

Dkamagtrino bhikhsino dd [aaut] 

Gift of the mendicant Dharmagin- 
On the other is inscribed : 

Nad sidyt Pivajiiaye dd [mu]. 

Gift of PurovSjilS of Nandika. 

On the opposite side, above the flower, is engraved the 
number 33 in figures, which may perhaps refer either to the 
number of gifts made to the Stdpa by this particular donor, 
or to the number of the rail-bar itself. 

On turning over the coping-stone, I discovered the curious 
fact that the intercolumniations of the pillars were of two 
different measures, according to the position of the pillar 
under the coping. Each coping-stone covered four inter¬ 
columniations, the two middle ones being j foot 7 inches each 
between the socket-holes, and the two end ones only i foot 
4 inches each. But the effect of placing the pillars at 
different distances would have been so unsightly that I 
would rather attribute the discordant measures to the stupid 
neglect of the masons in cutting the socket-holes at the 
wrong distances which was perhaps rectified in the setting up 
by cutting away tnc tenons of the pillars. 

At the spot marked J in the map, there is a broken belt 
capital, a feet 6 inches in height, with a square abacus of 
f foot 6$- inches. The bell is reeded in the usual fashion ; 
and, as its diameter is two-fifths greater than its height, it must 
be as old as the time of Asoka, and was therefore most pro¬ 
bably attached to the Stflpa just described- 

At the spot marked G in tne plan, there is a colossal female 
statue, which the people call T*lin t or the " oilman’s wife ” 
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because she is believed to be holding a vessel which looks 
something like an oil-measure; but the name clearly refers 
to the heroine of the legend which 1 have previously related 
about the oilman s wife who was carried up to heaven by 
holding on to the wheel of Vishnu's chariot The statue is 
7 feet high. On the pedestal there are two lions seated 
back to back, with a buffalo’s head between them. On the 
woman's left there is a male figure only half her height, who is 
stabbing the lion below with a dagger. A similar figure on 
her right has been broken off above the knees. The woman's 
left arrn is gone, but the left hand still rests on the hip. 
The right hand is raised to a level with the shoulder. But, 
as welt as I could make out from the mutilated state of this 
part of the figure, there are certainly two right arms, and' 
perhaps three. The head and neck are covered with orna¬ 
ments, but the only dress is a petticoat reaching down to the 
ankles and fitting rather closely to the figure. 

To the south of the village of Besnagar, there is a targe 
tank, about 400 feet square, with several high mounds dose 
by. 1 made some excavations in these mounds, but without 
any result. 

Half a mile due east from the village, near the bank of 
the Bes river, there is a very lofty mound named KdHya 
Mark, or the temple of Kiliya- This was certainly the site 
of a large building, but it was occupied by a house, and I 
was unable to make any excavations. Half a mile due south 
from the K4liya mound, on the edge of the high bank of the 
Betwa river, there is a statue of an elephant with its rider, 
which is in very good preservation where not broken; but 
the hands and feet as well as the head of the man are gone, and 
also the trunk of the elephant The body of the animal is 
too short, and not massive enough for the size of the head 
and lege. It is 4 feet S inches long and 3 feet inches 
high to the top of the elephant's head. The figure is stand¬ 
ing on the ground, and there are no ruins of any kind near it 
The statue seems almost too large for the top of a monolith 
column ■ but I believe that this must have been its original 
destination. The trunk of the elephant was curled up, and 
the lip thrust into the mouth. The tusks were large, and the 
tail was long enough to reach the ground, where the end of 
it may still be seen. The rider has the caste cord over his 
^ i ^ ou ^ er i a scarf thrown over his left arm and 
shoulder, and under his right arm. His knees are hidden 
behind the elephant's ears, which are much broken. The 
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whole group has been highly polished, after the manner of 
Asoka's pillars, and ( have little doubt that it belongs to the 
Asoka period. 

Close by, in the house of a SActhu, were found a small 
lion of the Gupta period and a large figure of the Ganges 
standing on her crocodile, which must certainly have belonged! 
to a temple of the Gupta age. Both figures are in excellent 
preservation. 

At the spot marked E in the plan, there is a large stone 
trough 15 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet jo inches broad, and 
a feet 3 inches deep outside. 

In the south-east comer of the old city, there are two 
lofty mounds, on which are perched the small villages of 
Jhanjhan-pwriPd and Durjan*f$rxa. These must have been 
the si tes of large buildings, but the houses prevent all excava¬ 
tion at present, Tn the north-east corner of the old city, 
close to the junction of the two rivers, there is a small temple 
of Ganesa, and on the high mound above stands the temple of 
Trtveni. The site is a very fine one, but the temple is 
modern, and there are no statues of any interest. 

On the island formed by the Chokrel N.ila, there is a 
small hamlet of a few houses called Afafobta, and some traces 
of old buildings, which some people say cost ' J nine lakhs of 
rupees." Others refer the name to the gardens which once 
covered the island, and which were believed to be a favourite 
resort of the Devatas. 

To the north of the gbit, where the Fiigh road ctosses the 
Bes river, there is a very high-mound, marked N m the map, 
which is probably the remains of an immense Stfipa. A 
custom-house is perched on the lop, which makes any satis¬ 
factory excavation impossible. Close by, on the north-east, 
there ss a second mound, more extensive but much less lofty, 
which [ believe to be the ruins of a monastery. It possesses 
a fine old well, besides one standing pillar marked C, and 
the capital of a fallen pillar marked D. These last are 
perhaps tf)e most curious and novel discoveries that I have 
ever made. 

The standing pillar is a single shaft 17 feet 11 inches in 
height, with a capital of 3 feet 4 inches, which was once 
crowned by a square pinnacle formed in the shape of the 
fan palm, 3 feet 7 Inches in height I have given-a drawing 
of it in the accompanying plate. 1 The lowest part of the 
shaft is octagonal, the middle has sixteen sides, and the 

' See Plats XIV 
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upper part is circular. Between the last two there is a hand 
of flowers. The shaft is crowned by a bell capital, above 
which is a massive abacus, the lower half octagonal, and the 
upper half square. On this abacus formerly stood the fan* 
palm pinnacle, a feet 7 inches in height j but it is now lying 
on the ground close by, broken and disregarded. The mound 
is occupied by a young BairAgi, after whom the pillar has 
been named Kambla Bdbd, or the “ fakir’s pillar.” The place 
is visited by numbers of pilgrims, as the pillar is esteemed holy, 
and in the months of Jyesht and AshArh rams are sacrified 
before it. It may perhaps be inscribed, but the whole shaft 
is so thickly smeared with red lead, that it was very difficult 
to And the stone under the crust of vermilion. The people, 
however affirmed that it was not inscribed, and I was very un¬ 
willingly obliged to be content with an examination of the 
red surface. Its date, therefore, can only be judged by its 
style. The height of the bell is greater in proportion to the 
diameter than that of the known Asoka examples. The 
height of the latter is generally only two-thirds of the diameter, 
as in the Makara pillar of the same plate; whereas the 
height of the bell of the fan-palm pillar is three-fourths of 
its diameter, in this respect, therefore, it agrees with the 
known examples of the Gupta period, such as the Bhitari 
pillar of Skanda Gupta, and the Eran pillar of Bud ha Gupta. 
The division of the shaft also into parts of different sections, 
circular and polygonal, reeals the similar arrangement of the 
Kahaon pillar of Skanda Gupta. I believe, therefore, that this 
fan-palm pillar may be assigned with some certainty to the 
Gupta period of about A. D. 300 to 350. The total height 
of the pillar is only 20 feet 7 inches. 

The Makara 01 “crocodile" pinnacle is lying in a field on 
the slope of the mound, at a short distance from the fan- 
palm pinnacle. No trace of the shaft could be found \ but 
the whole of the capital, which is cut out of one block with 
the crocodile, is still existing, although much broken on one 
side. The bell of this capital, as I have just noticed, is of 
the true Asoka proportions, and 1 have little doubt, therefore, 
that the pillar was set up during the time of Asoka. The 
diameter of the bell is a feet 3 inches, and the whole height 
of the capital with its abacus is 4 feet 10 inches. The 
Makara is 2 feet 11 inches high j but as the end of the tail 
Jjjj broken off, its full height would have been over 3 feel. 
The shaft must have been j foot to inches in diameter, 
and its height just 33 feet, reckoned at 13 diameters. 
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Tb« lower part of tne abacus is circular, and is ornamented 
with symbolical flowers and small crocodiles. From one of 
these 1 have supplied the end, or the pinnacle crocodile's tail. 1 
The upper part of the abacus is square, with the Bhud. 
dhist railing as an ornament on all four sides. The Makara 
or crocodile is a clumsy animal, all head and tail f but unless it 
could have been set up, like a dolphin, with its tail in the air 
the sculptor had no choice but to reduce its length. It has 
four fins, but they are all much too small for the size of the 
monster, it has also two feet in front, but they have been 
broken off. There is a mysterious hole at a short distance 
behind the eye, which has puzzled me very much* Perhaps a 
horn or a fin, which the sculptor had forgotten, was inserted 
here as an after-thought. Altogether the crocodile forms a 
vwyjjgly finish for the top of a very graceful and elegant 

half a mile to^the north-east, following the course or 
the Betwa river, there is another ancient capital crowned with 
th k c . {«“ or ■* fortunate tree" of the Devaloka, 
which fulfilled all one's desires. The common people (jive 
the name of Kalpa-drQm or Kalpa-brihk to a large forest 
tree with a smooth silvery bark ; but the true K&lpa-drtim 
which is supposed to grant all one's desires, is the tree of 
India’s heaven, and was one of the products of the churning 
of the ocean. In the Besnagar sculpture it is represented 
as a banian tree with long pendant roots, from which untold 
wealth in the shape of square pieces of money is dropping 
in such quantities that all the vessels placed below are full 
and overflowing* The upper part of the tree, which is 
nearly spherical in shape, is covered with the large leaves 
and small berries of the Ficus Indica , and the stems and 
pendent roots are represented on a cylindrical neck, below 
which they divide into eight compartments. In these are 
placed alternately four vessels full of money and four skins 
full of wme (?). These last may, perhaps, be intended for 
bags of money, as each is fastened with a band round the 
neck. The open vessels are all different. One is a large 
shell standing on its end; a second is a full-blown lotus 
flower; a third is a iota, or common water-vessel. Between 
the shell and the bag, on its right, there is a curious rounded 
shall with leaves in straight lines pointed upwards. What 
H may be I cannot even guess. 

The upper part of the tree is 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, 

> See ptete XIV, 
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and its mass of trunks and pendent roots is a feet af inches 
in diameter, and i foot a inches in height. The trunks 
rise from a cylindrical neck of basket work, 8 inches in 
height, which itself rests on the abacus of the capital, 9 inches 
In height, and a feet 4 inches square. The shaft must 
therefore have been of about the same size as that of the 
crocodile pillar, I believe, in fact, that this pillar was the pair 
or fellow of the crocodile pillar, as 1 find by a measurement 
that the upper part of both was of exactly the same height, 
of 5 feet 8 inches, from the bottom of the square abacus with 
its Buddhist railing to the top of the pinnacle. A sketch 
of the KaJpa-dnim pinnacle is given in the accompanying 
plate. 1 

Close by this curious capita) there is a colossal female 
statue, 6 feet 7 inches in height. The figure was broken in 
two pieces, and half buried in the ground. The arms are 
unfortunately gone, and, as there is no trace of either of the 
hands resting on the figure, the action is extremely doubtful. 
There is a small fracture above the right hip, where the right 
hand may have rested, but the fracture seems too small for 
such a purpose. But the statue is otherwise interesting on 
account of its curious and novel costume. The headdress 
is a kind of turban of ornamented cloth twined with the hair 
in the shape of a bowl, which completely covers the top and 
back of the head from the brows to the neck. At the back 
two long broad plaits of hair hang down to the loins. In the 
ears are large massive earrings, like those of the Bharhut 
sculptures. There are several garlands and necklaces round 
the neck the former hanging low down in front between the 
breasts. The body is covered by a jacket rounded in front, 
and it is ornamented with a broad border. Below this, there 
is the usual female sdn, or sheet petticoat, with the gathers 
over the stomach, and hanging down in formal folds in front. 
But this petticoat reaches only to the midleg, and beneath it 
there appears a second, reaching down to the massive anklets 
on the feet A broad sash or girdle passes round the body 

Below h?* SS 9 ’ an ? 13 t,ed r !" abov ? m front stomach. 

™ S, 1 he ,f Ual zo ™, of L 6ve st ™gs ^ ornament resting 

Mf - 0l n ' f lS l Y ‘ hat this ma y **= a portrait statu! 
of MAyA Devi, for the profusion of ornament shows that it is 

7™ Th t similarity of the costume to that 
of many of the females m the Bharhut sculptures seems to 
point to the age of Asoka as the date of this statue, and this 

' See pUte XV. 
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is confirmed by the decency of its clothing, which if un¬ 
doubtedly earlier than the scanty costumes of the SAnchi and 
Mathura sculptures, which belong to the Indo-Scythian 
period. From the pose of the figure, I think that it must 
originally have been placed on the top of a pillar. Altogether 
this is a very curious and interesting piece of sculpture, as it 
is the only specimen of a female statue in the round that has 
yet been discovered of so early a period. 

Three-quarters of a mile due west of the crocodile pillar, 
and to the north of the Bes river, opposite the village of 
Besnagar, there is alow, flat, oblong mound, marked M in the 
plan. It is 350 feet long by [50 feet broad, and is known by 
the name of Khera, which means a mound of ruins, as distin¬ 
guished from a natural mound of earth. I made excavations 
along the edges of the mound, with several cross-trenches ; 
but the whole site had evidently been well searched previously 
for building-stones, and my only discovery was the comer pillar 
of a Buddhist railing in the north-east angle of the mound. 
The pillar was 5 feet 7I inches in height and i foot 5 inches 
square. On two adjacent faces it was ornamented with the 
usual round medallion in the middle and half medallions at 
top and bottom; and the other two adjacent faces were 
pierced with three socket-holes each for the reception of rail- 
bars, 1 foot 8J inches broad, and 6f inches thick in the 
middle. The pillar was also bevelled on the edges like those 
of the great SAnchi Stupa. As the coping was generally of 
the same height as the rail-bars, the Tull height of this 
railing would have been 7 feet 4 inches. Both the shape 
and size of the mound would seem to point it out as the 
remains of a monastery; but as monasteries were always 
surrounded by walls, and not by railings, I conclude that this 
Khera must have been the site of a VihAr or temple, and 
perhaps also of a StGpa. We know that the great VihAr at 
Buddha Gaya was surrounded by a rectangular railing, 
whereas the ratlings placed around ^tftpas would appear to 
have been always circular. But everything is now gone save 
this one solitary comer pillar, and it seems idle, therefore, to 
speculate any further. 

Outside the old city, on the west, there are also several 
mounds, of which the two most prominent are entered in the 
map and marked R and S. The former is low, and has a 
small modem temple on the top; but the latter is a large 
mound 30 feet in height, and is generally known by the 
name of Dfmgri, 1 made several excavations in this mound 
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inches in breadth, standing at right-angles with the Bins cave. 
In it are arranged images of the Ashta-Sakti, or eight-female 
energies, six in front and one at each side. 

No. 4 is a large open cutting, 22 feet in length by 1 a feet 
8 inches in height and 3 feet 4 inches in depth. This niche 
contains a colossal figure of Vishnu as the VarAha AvatAra, 
or Boar incarnation, represented as a man with a boar’s 
head. 1 With his left foot he treads on the c'rils of the 
NAga king, who has a canopy of thirteen snakes’ heads, seven 
in front and six in the intervals behind. His right hand rests 
on his hip and his left on his knee. With his right tusk he 
raises Prithvi, a female figure personifying the earth, from 
the depths of the ocean, which is represented by long 
undulating lines on the background of the rock. Behind 
the Niga king there is a male figure kneeling, who may 
perhaps be the ocean king himself. To the left of the 
boar’s head there are some of the heavenly musicians, and 
to the right and left are four lines of figures filling the whole 
background of the composition. Amongst these, 1 recognized 
BrahmA with his beard, and Siva riding his bull, Nandi, 
and numerous other gods with haloes round their heads. 
Another line is occupied apparently by Asurs, or demons, 
and a third line by bearded Rishis. 

On the right and left sides of the niche the sculptor has 
portrayed the descent of the Ganges and Jumna from the 
heavens to the sea, As the left hand composition is fuller 
than the other, I will describe it in detail* In the upper part 
the heavens are represented by Devas flying, while the 
Apsaras are playing and dancing below them. On each side 
a river is portrayed by undulating lines descending from 
above. On leaving the heavens, the two streams are personi- 
fied as the Ganges and Jumna by two female figures, the 
former standing on a crocodile and the latter on a tortoise, 
which, are their usual emblems. The two rivers then join to¬ 
gether and enter the sea, ivhere they are received by the god 
of ocean, who is represented standing in the water above his 
knees, and holding a water-vessel in his hands. 

The composition on the right side of the niche is similar 
to this, but the heavens are represented by the Devas alone, 
the Apsaras being omitted. 

The figures of the Ganges and Jumna are known by the 
symbolic animals on which they stand,—the crocodile and the 

i ite pUte XXfl! hfrm pan * ) ritW ^ ,ttb ** ,rn «** Kulptnre. 
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tortoise. These two representative animals are singularly 
appropriate, as the Ganges swarms with crocodiles, and the 
Jumna teems with tortoises* The crocodile is the well-known 
vdhan, or vehicle on which the figure of the Ganges is 
usually represented ; but the identification of the tortoise as 
the vdkan of the Jumna, though highly probable, was not 
certain until 1 found, amongst the Chaonsat Jogini statues 
in the Bhera Ghat temple, a female figure with a tortoise on 
(he pedestal, and the name of Sri Yamuna inscribed beneath. 

The legend of the VarAha AvatAra as told in the PurAnas 
has been summarily given by Wilson, from whose account 1 
borrow the following details s’—‘" When Vishnu (NArAyana) 
assumed the form of a boar, both water and earth already 
existed, but the earth was under the waters. Then Prithvi 
(theearth personified as a female) thus addressed NArAyana,— 

* Hail to thee who art all creatures, to thee the holder of the 
mace and shell. Elevate me now from this place, as thou 
hast upraised me in days of old. * * l am of thee, upheld by 
thee; thou art my creator,’ Then the auspicious supporter 
of the world, * * the mighty boar, * * up-lifted upon his 
ample tusks the earth from the lowest regions." And in 
another PurAna it is said,—"The Supreme Being, upholding 
the earth, raised it quickly and placed it on the summit of 
the ocean,’* 

In the sculptures of this incarnation the VarAha Is more 
generally represented as a boar-headed man than as a simple 
boar; but all the Pur Anas speak of him as the latter, and 
the Vishnu Parana describes the munis as seeking shelter 
"amongst the bristles of the body of the boar." Perhaps 
in this last description we may have the origin of the 
common representations of the boar as covered with rows of 
Rishis. 

A few feet to the right or north-west of the VarAha is the 
well-known cave which bears an inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II, dated in the year 83. The rock-hewn room is 14 
feet deep and 12-J feet broad. In front of the door of the 
cave there is a rock-hewn verandah, 23 feet 8 inches in length 
by 5 feet to inches in depth. 3 The doorway which is near 
the southern end of the verandah is richly caned after the 
Gupta fashion with bell-capital pilasters supporting the river 
goddesses, On each side the face of the rock is divided 
into sculptured panels, two to the left and three to the right, 

1 Vishnu Purlw, C, IV. 

• Sh plates XVI and XVIt 
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The two figures nearest the door, one on each hand, are 
apparently porters or guards. They have large bushy heads 
of hair and loose flowing dbcii cloths round the hips. 
Each is armed with an enormous crescent-shaped axe, on 
which he rests one arm, like a soldier standing at ease. 
Beyond the left-hand porter is a standing figure of Vishnu 
with four arms, and holding his well-known symbols of the 
chib, the discus, and the shell. Next to the right-hand porter 
there is another standing figure of the four-armed Vishnu 
attended by his two wives, and in the panel to his right is the 
twelve-armed goddess Mahesa^ud Devi, armed with sw'ord 
and shield, bow and arrows, club, discus, and thunderbolt. 
She holds the buffalo demon by the heels while she is 
treading upon his head. Beyond this there is a standing 
male figure, very much injured, adjoining which at right- 
angles is another cave or recess, 8$ feet in length, containing 
statues of the Ashta Saktt\ or eight female energies. 

Over the figures of Vishnu and Mahesasuri Devi there is 
a large panel containing a short inscription of only two lines, 
although the smoothed space was apparently prepared for 
eight or nine lines. The name of the local raja at the end 
of the second line is, 1 am afraid, irrecoverably lost, but the 
rest of the inscription is generally clear and legible. J read 
the whole as follows:— 


( —Siddliam 


idliatn aamyatsare 82 AshAdha roAse sniclekadasyim 
guamabhattinb mlbArAdJiP Sri Chandra Gupta pAdinu. 

2.-MahArAjaChhagaliga-pautrasya, MahArAja. Vislitra-DAsa-put. 
, t p 1- f a5 y a Sanakinikasya MahArAja * * lasya deya dharmma. 
Mihid ' ^'T ° MahArAja (* *) la of SanakAnika, son of 

■ Vgrandson of MahArAja CUagalira, duHmr the 
Sr.TVir 0 ' 10 ' the B Bea t King cCandra <£%&£ 

° f he Walt,ng " ,0On 0f the mQnth of As hid ha in the 

Several short inscriptions were found on the ceiling of 
the cave, amongst which I was able to read AruraksLw, 
Alikin ta t b>tvadttyena l and Sabharata, 

The name of SaitaMmka is mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription as one of the countries subject to Samudra 
Oupta, and his possession of this part of Central India is 
even more satisfactorily established by my discovery of one 

^.?l 5 ^!r P nS am °. ngst the nj|ns at Eran. There is no 
in Ih- r f he na n e at th r e P reseot day, unless it be preserved 
StOpa s?lnds" ^ ° f bdckl ' KafUlkh ^ a - where the great 

' Sic ir «igiuaf—See pUt# XXI. 
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At a short distance to the right there is an almost Isolated 
mass of rode, hewn into the shape of a hemispherical Stflpa, 
with a square base. It is crowned fa y a large, flat stone, which, 
from its likeness to a gigantic tdwa t or " griddle^ for baking 
cakes, has suggested to the people its present name of the 
4t Tlwa cave." In the lower face, to the north, there is a door 
leading to a room 13 feet 10 inches long by 11 feet 9 inches 
broad. From an inscription on the back wall, this cave would 
appear to have been made by the minister of Chandra Gupta 
himself The rock is now very much dilapidated outside, out 
the former existence of a portico is proved by the long hollow 
above the entrance which once received the edge of the roof¬ 
ing slab. On each side of the doorway also there is a 
weather-worn figure of a guard or porter, with the same bushy 
hair and standing in the same attitude as the porters of the 
Chandra Gupta cave just described. The roof inside is 
ornamented with a large lotus flower, 4 feet 6 inches in dia¬ 
meter. 

The inscription of Chandra Gupta extends to five 
lines of large well-formed characters; but is not quite 
complete, some of the letters having been lost by the peeling 
away of the rock. The lines are numbered by figures, as in 
the Samudra Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar, the 
number ft only being lost by the peeling off of the rock, 1 I 
read it as follows :— 1 

(1.) Yadantarjjyaijrarkkabhaniuchchya * vylpi Chandra Gupta 

khya manggufcta. 

(a,) * VikramA vakraya lintidAsyarya * ta pArtthiva- * * * 
m An Asa rAktA dharmma * * 

(3.) Siddtiam-taiya rAjAdhirAjarsherachi * # * mi mas Ah an way a 
4 prApta sAchivyo vyA * * # vjgraha, 

( 4 .} Kawtsa^saba ittkhyAtc Virasenah KulAkliyayA Sabdart- 
thanyAya lokajaashkavi Plubputraka. 

(50 Kutssa prithvi jayarthena rajnaiveha sahAgatah bhaktyA 
bhaga vatassambhorguh AJat A makaray ate r 

For the following translation I am indebted to the kind¬ 
ness of Rdja SivaprasAd =— 

11 Adorable like the sun, the internal light pervading Chandra 



** Of him p like a saint among great kings became the minister, as 
his forefathers had been (3J of the race of Kutsa, SAba, whose 
ancestral name was Virasena, He was a p otl and resident of PAtalh 
putfm. and knew grammar, law, and logic (4). 11 


1 S« plate XIX. for a copy of dm inscription 
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"Having come here with his king, who is desirous of conquer¬ 
ing the whole world, he made this cave, through his love to 
Sunbhu {5)." 

From this short inscription we learn that Chandra Gupta 
himself had visited M 4 lwa in his career of conquest, ft was 
probably at this time that he despatched his son Kumira 
Gupta to annex Surtkshtra, while he himself, like a prudent 

g eneral, htld Central India firmly in his grasp by occupying 
■hilsa and Ujain. It is unfortunate that there is no date to 
this record; but as his other inscription gives the date of 
S r 82, it is probable that the T&ws cave was made about the 
same time. 

It is worthy of note that all the large sculptures, both 
here and at Eran, which were dedicated by the local chiefs 
and people of the country, are in honour of Vishnu, while the 
present cave temple, excavated by the minister of Chandm 
Gupta, a resident of Pataliputra, the metropolis of the north, 
is dedicated to the worship of Siva (Sambhu). 

From the side of the I 4 wa cave, the rock-hewn road or 
passage already mentioned crosses the hill. 

The greatest cutting is not more than j 2 feet m depth 
in the middle, and m length about too feet. Advantage was 
taken of the scarped cutting to carve a group of Vishnu 
sleeping on the coils of the snake Ananta, attended bv Garuda 
and seven other figures. The statue is of colossal size, being 
J if l 1 ■ ®™ e whole group is very much weather-worn 

there being no projection in front of the panel. Some people 

call this sculpture Satwdsa .—perhaps in allusion to the seven 
figures. 

No. 8 cave, known as the Kotri, lies at a short distance 

f he » k gH j° f *£? pa . SS ‘ Thc room is to feet 4 inches long by 
, ? ! ee Jji The doorway 15 ornamented with two pilasters 
with reeded bell capitals. On one side is a figure of Ganesa, 
and on the other side a figure of Mahesasuri Devi, both hewn 

c°n. h 7°J ld f. r ° m the5e fl g ures learn that this 

cavt- was dedicated to Siva* 

to thl'r n r rlh(: ‘1 A J n ? u cai ' e =” situated at some distance 
to the north-west of the last, close to the little village of Udav- 

gu-k It now contains a lingam of Siva; but from a pilgrirJs 
™ r d inscribed on one of the pillars in the Sam vat ySr^octf 
-3 » Tt 1S certain that this cave temple was at that 
civ" ohh^tM t0 * ■ t ^ C of Vishnu, it is the largest 

inches hrn^ Ld ^ n g T P ' bein £ 33 feet ^ng by 19 felt 4 
ad. The roof is supported by four massive pillars, 
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8 feet high and 1 foot 7 inches square, also hewn out of the 
rock. They have richly-ornamented capitals, but instead of 
the usual turn-overs at the four comers, they have four 
homed and winged animals standing upright on their hind 
legs, and touching their mouths with their forefeet. The roof 
also differs from those of the other caves, as it is divided into 
nine square panels by the architraves crossing over the four 
pillars. One of these pillars is shown in the accompanying 
plate beside one of the structural pillars of No. 1 temple. 1 

The doorway of this cave is also more extensively 
ornamented than that of any of the others. The pilasters 
are of the same pattern as the pillars inside, and are there¬ 
fore most probably of the same date. The ends of the door¬ 
frame,. in imitation of its wooden prototype, extend beyond 
(lie uprights, and the lines of moulding on each side are 
carried round them. The panels containing the two river 
goddesses are also made to curve round to suit the same 
position. Above these lines of ornament there is a long 
deeply-carved sculpture representing the churning of the 
ocean by the Sur&s and Asuras, or gods and demons, and 1 
oyeT this is an unfinished sculpture of the Navagraha, or 
nine planets. As the amnia , or nectar, was produced by 
this churning of the ocean, I propose to call this cave the 
"Amrita cave." 

In front of the cave there was at first a long structural 
verandah with three openings, to which a hall was afterwards 
added, the whole forming an external building a j feet square. 
Some pillars and parts of the walls are still standing, and 
the positions of the lost parts .are still clearly traceable on 
the rocky foundation. 

There is nothing to show the date of this cave \ but, 
judging from the more highly decorated pillars, and their 
new style, I think that it must be the latest of ah the 
Udaygiri group of caves. 

No. to cave lies high up in the north-western end of the 
hill; and is not veiy easily accessible. I have named it the 
" Jaina cave," because the inscription inside declares it to 
have been dedicated to ParswnnAth, whose image was 
placed at the mouth of the cave. The main excavation, 
which runs from east to west, is 50 feet in length by 16 feet 
in breadth, and is divided into five rooms by cross-walls built 
of rough stones. The two innermost rooms are respectively 


1 See piatc XXII, fig. 5. 
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Vj± feet by 6} feet and i 64 feet by feet. The other thr^e 
rooms are respectively 14I feet and uj feet. From the 
southernmost room a second excavation, consisting of three 
small rooms, runs from north to south. In this also the 
division walls, as well as the front wall* are all built of rough 
stones, the roof being formed by the long overlapping rock. 
Outside, near the edge of the scarp, there is a small tank,, 
6 feet 2 inches square. 

The inscription is engraved on the face of the rock in one 
of the northern rooms. It is in perfect order, save a few 
letters at the ends of the lines, which have been injured by 
the chipping away of the angular edge of the rock. It is in 
8 lines* which l read as follows :— 

Namah SrddJiebhyab Sri Sa my utAnAuJ gun at o yadiium 
GuptAnwayAnim tin pa sattamAnAm 

3 . rAjye kubsyibkivi varddhamAnesharbhiryyute varsha Sateiha 

masc Sukarttikc balnila dinrtha pan chum t 

3 * guharntikhesphata vikatenkata mimAtu jita dwisho Jinavara 
Pirswa S Amy nek Am JinAkati SamadamavAna. 

4. chi kata. AchAryya BhadrAnwaya bhushanaaya si^iyopyfli' 

achAiya Kulenggatasya Acharya gcsA- 

5. * munessstashi PadmAvafca vaswa paterbbnadasya pafal 

rajeyasya ripughna maninaj^a samgha 

6 . lajyatyabhivi srutobhnviswa samjnaya Sangkara name 

sabditp vidhana yuktamyatimA. 

7- * masihitah sad tharAndru sad rase KujunAib Udagri aAdejia- 
varc prasutah. 

S- kshayaya karmmariganasyadhirnA yadatra punyam tadapisa 
sarjja. 

For the following translation 1 am again indebted to the 
kind offices of my fnend RAja SivaprasAd:— 

Salutation to the Siddhas ! The glorious sea of merits, the 
family of the Gupta* (were) good kings. During the veiy prosperous 
reign of these kings, in the year one hundred and sis, on the fifth day 
nf the waxing moon of the month of KArttika, at the mouth of the cave h 
the statue of PArswa Jina (FArasnAth), serene, grand, and great, was 
set up by Sangkara. He was a disciple of the AchArya Go * * Muni, 
who was an ornament amongst the descendants of the AchArya Bhadra, 
bom ol an Aryan family ; {he was) the son of the kero, the commander 
of cnvalnr PadmAvani, unconquerable by enemies, and famous in the 
world j (and) had subdued his passions and assumed the life of a yats 
with ceremony. He was bom in the northern country (UdagrisbJesd ) 
like another 6 'tiara-hum for the destruction of the enemy, Karmma 
(work). He made this meritorious work. 1 * 

Amongst the ruins of Mathura I had the good fortune to 
discover several statues and inscriptions of the Jains, of which 

1 See plate XlX for a copy of this inscription- 
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the earliest was as old as the time of Kamshka. The present 
inscription Is dated in the year 106 of the Gupta era, near the 
beginning of the reign of Kum&ra Gupta, or in A. D. 37a. 
It is therefore more than two centuries later than the Mathura 
inscriptions ; but it is of nearly equal importance, as it is by 
far the oldest Jain inscription that has yet been found in 
Central India, Here also, as in the north of India, we find 
that the Jaina religion was already established with its 
stereotyped system of twenty-four hierarchs, of whom Pirswa 
was the last but one. With these new facts before us, 1 see 
no difficulty in giving credit to the common story of the 
origin of the Swetimbara Jainas, who trace their beginning to 
the time of Chandra Gupta. Up to his time all the jaina 
priests went about naked. But one day, when he was residing 
at L’jnin, his queen, who was in the family way, happened to 
meet a naked Digambara, or “ sky-clad” Jaina priest in the 
city, at which she was so horrified that she returned home 
at once and had a miscarriage. The king then issued an 
order that the Jaina priests, whenever they visited the city, 
should come properly clad. All the stricter votaries at once 
retired from Ujain, but they who remained adopted a white 
dress and became known as Swetdmbaras and Stvetandsas, 
or the "white-clad.” 

Ail the remains at Udaygiri hitherto described, with the 
exception of the last, are exclusively Brahmanical. Bui 
ail round the south of the hill, as well as on the top, there 
are numerous other remains that arc undoubtedly of Buddhist 
origin. Thus, to the east, near the village of Sompura, I 
found a broken pillar of a Buddhist railing, 8 inches by 6 
inches in section, with the well-known medallions in front, 
and the curved socket-holes for the reception of the rail- 
bars. Close, by also, 1 found a complete rail-bar of a much 
larger railing, which was 2 feet i inch in length and 1 foot 
10 inches in breadth, with -a thickness in the middle of 7$ 
inches. As these are as nearly as possible the same dimen¬ 
sions as those of the rail-bars of the Bharhut St&pa, we learn 
that Udaygiri also must once have possessed a great 
Buddhist Stupa. While Buddhism flourished the Stdpa was 
safe; but when it became a persecuted faith, every stone 
would have found ready acceptance by the Brahmanical 
persecutors In the neighbouring city of Bhilsa. 

Going round the hill to the south, I found under a 
tamarind tree an abacus of a Buddhist pillar, 3 feet 6 } inches 
square and 1 foot 9$ inches high, ornamented with a Buddhist 
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railing like other examples at Sinchi and Besnagar. 
Among st other fragments, I found some bell-capita) pilasters, 
which would seem to be the remains of a very early temple. 

On the top of the hill there are traces of buildings in 
several places. Immediately over the caves there is a large 
square platform, beside which I foetid the hell capital ofa 
large pillar surmounted by a hon. On the northern half 
the hill, which is about 350 feet high, I found a P'®* ° 
circular shaft of the pillar, 9 feet 9 inches m length, with a 
diameter lessening from 2 feet Sit inches to 2 feet -}' mchej 
A short distance above this spot stands the massive tod 
of the shaft, a feel 11 inches square, and 6 feet S inches 
long. This is still resting on the original site, but fallen 
towards the west. Apparently this was one of the gTea 
Lion Pillars of the Buddhists, which had stood for centimes 
on the top of the hill—a noble landmark to the country 
for many miles around. Then came the spoiler to carry 
it off who dug down to its foundations and attempted 
to pull it down; but the pillar snapped just above the square 
end, where it struck the rocky edge of the excavation ; 
the round shaft was broken into pieces and rolled down the 
slope while the Lion capital was hurled to a distance and 
mutilated by its fall, tn this broken stale the pillar was not 
worth removing, and the pieces remained where they fel r 

At a short distance from the broken pillar there are long 
lines of foundations; but the only object worth notice is a 
gigantic stone trough, 22 feet 5 inches in length by 3 tcet 
5 inches in breadth, and 1 feet 3 inches in depth. this huge 
stone, as well as the pillar, must have been quarried on the 
spot. 

t S .—SANCHL 

In 1851, when I wrote my account of the great Buddhist 
StOpa at Sinchi, I stated my opinion that many of the pillars 
of the circular colonnade that once surrounded the pinnacle 
"must be buried beneath the rubbish". 1 At that time 
had counted nearly 40 of these pillars, of which only 4 
had legible inscriptions. But during two visits which 1 made 
there in 1875 and 1877, 1 dug up between ao and 30 others, 
of which 13 were inscribed, besides a number of small rail- 
bars, of which 5 were inscribed. 1 found also two pieces oj 
the circular coping, both inscribed, and several pillars and 
rail-bars of the square plinth which supported the " tee, or 
& Biiilta Topes, p, itfs- 
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umbrella, 00 the summit of the Stflps, Altogether J obtain- 
td 21 new inscriptions, which will be noticed presently, 

The circular railing which surrounded the pinnacle was 
34 feet in diameter and 3 feet 5 inches in height, Each 
pillar was 9 inches broad by 7 inches deep. There were 3 
rail-bars, each 9 inches long, 10 j inches high, and 3* inches 
thick, as the circumference of the colonnade was 1 16 feet- 
If the opening for the flight of the steps leading to the plinth 
of the pinnacle was feet broad, there would have been 76 
pillars in the colonnade, with 75 int er col animations ; or if 
the staircase was 4I feet broad, there would have been 75 
pillars and 74 spaces, filled by 233 rail-bars. Each pillar 
had a full circular medallion in the middle and a half medal¬ 
lion at top and bottom. The pillars of the staircase were 
similar. The inclination of the sloping railing is so gentle 
that it is quite possible there were no actual steps, but a sim¬ 
ple ramp formed by the flattened top of the hemispherical 

Still pa. ( . 

Within this upper enclosure, as I found in 1051, there was 
a square pedestal or plinth, surrounded by pillars of the same 
description, but much taller, some of which ate still lying on 
the top of the dome, in 1819, when Captain Fell visited 
SAnchi, these pillars were all on the top; but some of them 
are now lying on the berm below, while one of the corner 
pillars is lying on the ground inside the grea colonnade which 
surrounds the Stupa. It is certain that it can only have 
belonged to a sgt/are enclosure from the fact that it has two 
contiguous faces pierced with socket holt.. for the reception 
of rail-bars at right angles to each other. These pillars are 
6 feet 9 inches in height, with a face of 15 inches in breadth. 
The rail-bars are 16 inches high, i foot 9 inches long, and 6 
inches thick in the middle. There would appear to have been 
5 pillars on each side, which would give a square of 10 feet 
9 inches side. 

A piece of one of the stone umbrellas, or tees, which 
once crowned the StApa, was found in 1S5J: lying on the top 
of the dome, and a second piece at the foot of the great 
breach. This umbrella was 5 feet 6 inches in diameter and 
2 feet in height. No portion of the staff or stick was found ; 
but this could not have been less than 9 inches in diameter, 
as the socket-hole is 8 inches across. 

The new inscriptions found on this tipper railing jre 
similar to those which are engraved on the great colonnade. 
They record simply the names of the donors, with occasion- 
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ally the names of their native places, I read them as fol¬ 
lows 


On the Coping. 

No, t.— DkamagirinQ.tka Dkamaienata-rha dunam 

" Gift both of Dharmmagiri and of Dharmma Sena," 
No. 2. — Puruvidddisdgiriputtlna dd (rtam) 

(Not made out.) 

Off TU I The Pillars. 

No. 3.— Roragk&riya Sartfinya ddnam 

"Gift of San -Sri of Koraghari" 

No. 4.— Fitirittafifya ma/ti — 

■— Rakshitasa dunam, 

11 Gift of Maht-RakshiU of Vitirinapi” 

No. 5.— VUirinapiya Bhnmi-Rakhiiasa danam. 

"Gift of Bhumi Rakshita of VjtirinapiV r 
No. 6 .— 'Gaddy# Bhithku- — 

—nuja ddmm r 

" Gift of the mendicant Nun GadA. lp 
No. 7 .—Rbamufarasa 
Palasa ddnam 

pr Gift of Dhnrmmottara PAla. P| 

No. 8. ~A 7 adirtagara Kab&ja 

—Sa Mick Aung ddnam 

,s Gift of the mendicant monk Kamboja of Nandi* 
nagara* 11 

No. 9 —Nti din as?a ra Sadat aka 
{SaJ dart am. 

Gift of Sadataka of Nandinagata." 

No. 1 Or—NarfiTtagaYG Acka * * 

bhuhhuniya dd fnam) 

"Gift of the mendicant Nun Acha * + of 
Nandi nagara/ J 

No. 1 J .—Nadinugara Rahanandaxaya ddnam 

"Gift of Roha-aandaitjt of Nandinagara.” 

No. 12,— fsi-nadanam ddftam 
pttttyc vadhaniyasa 

"Gift of Rishi.Nandana, for the increase of 
merit. 

No. 13 .—*Nadinagara Ama * * 

* * ddnam 

11 Gift of Amba * * D f N a|l dmagara." 

No. 14,—A ^tidinagara Ufara data 
danam, 

"Gift of Ullara-data of Nandmngara.’ 
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No, 15 .—Nadinagarikaya * * * 

(bhi) chhu dSnam, 

" G ' ft of the mendicant monk * * of Nandma- 
gara. J ‘ 


On the Rail Bars. 

No 16-— Baia Gutasa ddnam, 

" Gift of Bala Gupta. ' 

Nt>. 17 ■ —Nadinagara //ana ddnam, 

Gift of Hana of Nandinagan," 
No. t8.— Apakanaya danam, 

"Gift of ApanaXi.” 

No. tq.—Pandu * * ddnam 
u Gift of Patidu * 


No, 20 .—Nadinagara 
Iss^piyatasa, 

" (Gift) of Rishi'pujata of Nandi nagara/’ 


Os Pele.au pf SriiicASi. 

!No. 2 r ddmzm f 

" Gift of the mendicant Nun Ritafi." 

In these records the only point that seerris worthy of 
notice is the great number of donors from the town of Nandi 
wrgsra. This place I believe to be the Namheera of the 
Bombay cave inscriptions' and the present town of Namier 
on the GodAvan. It must have been a place of considerable' 
consequence, as it possessed a currency known by its 0wn 
name, 1 

The only other points worth noting about the great Stdoa 
are the two long inscriptions of Chandra Gupta and Hari 
swdmmi which are mcised on the rail-bars. The date of the 
first is t hus recorded : Sam pj Bhddrapada di, that is " fn 
the year 93, on the 4 th dav of BhAdrapada. ” The date of 
the other inscription I read as " Samvat iji Aswaymy* < 

" In the year 131, in Aswayuja 5 ' The last two 
letters are, however, uncertain. In the Chandra Gupta in 
scnption I would correct Prinsep’s reading of the opening 


to- 


ICuIa dharmma&i mahs viMra stfa. 

-Kuli-.*■- ngga daboria Sri Mahi Vihflre $ili. 


In the Hariswamivi inscription also f would correct Ptfnsep’s 

. - l f S * 3 L- Bo w^ V..JJ, Sieved SOT *f No, VI. I**™. 

twifrff" 1 * ^ ,6 * Mr rtc0Tdi "S 1>I « pfi Of 8 jD ™ KShoptna % 
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reading of the opening words from fiudlmswaehcfthd&an to 
Updsikasan? 

Ai a short distance to the south-east of the Great atcipa 
there is a small flat-roofed temple, with a portico of four 
bell-capital pillars, which I take to be as old as the nse of 
the Gupta dvnasly in the second century of the Christian era. 
The temple is a small one, the chamber being only 8 feet 
a inches square, and the extreme dimensions outside only 20 
feet by taf. But it is, in my judgment, the oldest specimen 
of a structural temple that 1 have seen, being an exact copy 
of one of the rock-hewn temples, with its fiat roof and simple 

pillars.' * 

In a previous report [ have noted the following charac¬ 
teristic features of these early structural temples, which I 
have ventured to name as the 11 Gupta stylebecause the 
cave temples at Udaygiri and the structural temples at bran 
are known from their inscriptions to belong to the Gupta 
period. The most striking characteristics of the Gupta style 
are the followings— 


t.~Flat roofs without spires. 

3.—Prolongation of the door lintel beyond the ends of the 
jambs. 

3, —Statues of the river-goddesses Ganges and Jumna guarding 

the entrance door. 

4. —Continuation of the architrave of the portico as a moulding 

all round the building. 

5, —Pillars with massive square capitals ornamented with half 

seated lions back to back, witn a tree between them. 

6. —Bosses on the capitals of a poatiiar form, like beehives with 

short side horns. 


As all of these characteristics are found in the SAachi 
temple, it cannot be assigned to a later period than the Gupta 
temples at Udaygiri and Eran + But as its bell-capitals are 
simple bells without any ‘ turnovers below the comers of the 
abacus, f would assign it to the very beginning of the Gupta 
periodj or from about A. D. 150 to 200.1 

I have a theory also about these bell-capitals, namely, that 
their ages may be approximately deduced from the relative 
proportions between their diameters and heights. In all the 
genuine Asoka examples 1 find that the height is consider¬ 
ably less than the diameter, averaging as much as three-tenths 
[ess, the proportion of the diameter to the height being as 
10 to 7. In the later examples of the Indo-Scythians and 


■ Bengal Altaic Society** Journal, Vf, 455 
1 See Plait XV1 for a plan of this temple. 
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Guptas, the height gradually increases until it considerably 
exceeds the diameter, as in the Budha Gupta pillar at Eran. 
The following measurements of ten bell-capita Is show the 
gradual increase in height compared with the diameter from 
the time of Asoka to that of Budha Gupta ;— 
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The number of examples is hardly sufficient to warrant 
any precise deductions, such as would enable us to fix the 
date of any pillar from the proportion between the diameter 
and height of the bell portion of its capital. But I think 
that they show very clearly that the height of the belt was 
certainly increased, although very gradually, between the time 
of Asoka and the rise of the Guptas; and that during the 
Gupta rule the increase was very rapid until, in the Path Sri 
pillar, the height of the bell became just double that of the 
Asoka examples. 

In applying’ this theory to ascertain the date of the old 
temple at S&nchi, we have the fixed date of the Udayagiri 
rave plaster in the year 3 s of the Gupta era, and the nearly 
certain date of the SwAmi Gosura pillar during the reign of 
KumAra Gupta. 1 With these two dates to guide us, 1 think 

i This date will be discussed presently in my notice of the pH Car. 
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that we are pretty safe in assigning the erection of the temple 
to the reign of Chandra Gupta If. 

The accompanying view will give a much clearer concep¬ 
tion of this peculiar style of temple than any description. 1 
On the top will be seen the spouts for discharging the rain¬ 
water, which afford the most convincing proof that the roof 
of the temple was flat. Next to be noted is the architrave 
of the portico, which is continued round the body of the 
temple as a simple moulding. Then follow the pillars with 
their square massive capitals just twice the breadth of the 
shafts. The Hat roof, the square form, and the stem simpli¬ 
city of this structural temple, all point to the rock-hewn cave 
as its prototype; and in the neighbouring hill Udayagir' we 
have actual rock-hewn examples of this very style. In early 
times, where a cliff was at hand, a cave seems to have been 
preferred ; but on the top of the S 4 nchi hill, as on the plain 
at Eran, where a cave was an impossibility, a structural tem¬ 
ple was a necessity. I sought in vain for any writing, or even 
a single letter, to give a clue to the date of this old building ; 
but the plain reeded bells without the turn-overs of the Eran 
examples seem to furnish quite sufficient evidence that this 
is the oldest specimen of a structural temple that l have 
seen. 


To the north-east of the Stifpa there still stands in its 
original position the broken shaft of a small monolith, bear¬ 
ing a short inscription of one line of Gupta characters. 1 On 
searching round about the pillar I discovered two other 
pieces of the shaft as well as the broken capital, all buried in 
the earth. The standing portion of the pillar and the capital 
are both represented in the accompanying plate. 4 The whole 
height of the shaft was [4 feet 5$ inches with a base dia¬ 
meter ot 10 j inches and a top diameter of 13 inches. Above 
this was the bell-shaped capital, 18-15 inches in diameter and 
15 inches m height, with a circular abacus 19* inches in dia¬ 
meter ornamented with birds and flowers. On the top stand 
our lions back to back, above whom rises a Dharmma- 
chakra, or Holy wheel,” 20 inches in diameter. 

The execution of the lions is similar to that of the lions 
on t e 1 a ran-pillars of the Great St&pa, and vcty inferior, 
Both m design and in truth to nature, to the spirited animals 
e great Asoka monolith. Taking this inferiority as the 
' See Plate XX. 

] Tott^PUie XXI. No. 
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sure test of a later age, it is clear that the pillar cannot 
be assigned to an earlier date than the gateways of the 
Stupa. This late date is confirmed by the characters of the 
inscription, which belong to the early Gupta period. I read it 
as follows :■— 

'Sunaka (?) Vihdrd Sir dm i Gosura Sinhabali-puiraruddhe * *" 
The opening word is doubtful, but the rest of the record 
>s quite clear, ft will be remembered that the same 
name has already appeared in theUdaygiri cave inscription of 
the Ach&rya Gosura. Of course it is quite possible that the 
S-n/dmi and the Ac h Ary a may have been two different persons - 
but as Swami is the title of a pandit or learned Brahman,’ 
there is a very strong probability that Sit dm i Gosura was’ 
the same as the Acharya, or '* Teacher, ” Gosura. The only 
real objection to their identification is the fact that the 
Acharya would appear to have been a Jaina, while the builder 
of a Vihdra and the dedicator of a Dharmma-chaAra should 
have been a Buddhist. We have, however, still much to 
learn as to the relations between the Jains and the Buddhists, 
both of whom would appear to have had many things in 
common. We see this in a very marked manner in their com* 
mon veneration for the same holy places, as at Dhamek, near 
SirnAth Benares, where the Jaina temple almost touches the 
Buddhist StQpa; at RAjeir, in Magadha, where all the spots 
once sacred to the Buddhists are now crowned by jaina 
temples; and at KosAmbi, where the site of the famous 
sandalwood statue of Buddha is now occupied by a small 
Jaina fane. We know that the early Buddhists were forbid* 
den to appear naked, and that they stigmatized their Jaina 
opponents as Nirgranthas, a term which is usually applied to 
naked devotees. This, then, was one obvious distinction be¬ 
tween a Buddhist and a Di^ambara Jain. But the actual 
difference between a Buddhist and a Swftdm&ara, or 
white-clothed " Jain, is not well ascertained. It is certain 
that the difference was not very great in the time of Hwen 
Thsang, who notes that the Swe(avdsas,'a. " heretical sect”, 1 
who wore while clothes, had nearly the same rites and reli¬ 
gious observances as the Buddhists. They did not, however, 
shave the entire head, but left one lock of hair. The statue 

1 Julhen's Hawn Thsanjf, II, 163. "Dam Itun dwmiKt) C( I curs «er- 
*«*es rtligwux, its suivent presque em icrcmrnt la «gle drs Crttmanas. Seukmcni 
Us eontahmt un peu de ehtiveux sur leur ilte* ■ * * La siatue dr leur 

maitne dmn fes^rrtble, p.ir unc writ * 4 d f uiurpaeieti p a c*|li= du T«telk 
oVn differ* que par Jtco*lume; afgrKrs dr beam* soni absaJmni-m (rt irumcf Ji 
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also which they worshipped resembled, as if it had been 
borrowed, that of Buddha* There was no difference in the 
dress, and ail the marks of beauty ( mahdparushaiaAsha - 
nani) were absolutely the same." Here again the same spot 
was occupied by both Jains and Buddhists, ft seems nearly 
certain, in fact, that Buddha himself was originally a disciple 
of the last Jaina teacher, Mahavira; and Mr. Thomas has 
shown good reason, for believing that the early faith of Asoka 
was jainism, and not Buddhism. In the same way it is quite 
possible that the Jaina, AchArya Gosilra, may have become a 
votary of Buddha in his latter days. If the identity of the 
two be admitted, then the date of the pillar must be assigned 
to the reign of KumAra Gupta, or about 370 A. D. 

At a short distance to the north -north-east of SwAmi 
Gos&ra’s pillar, there is a mediaeval temple, built chiefly of 
old materials, three different kinds of ancient carved pillars 
being used along with plain rough pilasters. Some of the 
carved pillars are of exactly the same peculiar style as those of 
the great pillared hall to the north of the Stupa. Others 
seem to have been taken from a ruined temple near the 
great hall, in which a figure of Buddha, 4I feet in height, is 
still sitting with both hands in his lap in the attitude of 
meditation. I have given a specimen of one of these pillars 
in the accompanying plate, with one of the pillars of the 
old Gupta Temple on the left, and two specimens of the cave 
temple pillars of Udayagiri on the right-hand. 1 In this S&ncht 
example, it seems to me that we have the first departure from 
the old bell capital of Asoka's style. By substituting 
mouldings for the rounded neck, and placing a band or or¬ 
nament round the narrow part just above the mouth, the Asoka 
bell has at once assumed the form of the later SAnchi ex¬ 
ample. The next step was the addition of foliated tum-overs 
at the four comers of the abacus. Avery early specimen of 
this addition is seen in the pillar of the false cave at Udaya¬ 
giri, where the turn-overs have no projection beyond the 
angles of the square shaft. Jn the later examples at Eran 
and Tigowa, they not only project beyond the shaft, but they 
hang lower down the fluted core behind. In the still later 
example, in the Amrita cave at Udayagiri, four fabulous 
winged animals take the place of the turn-overs, with their 
hind feet resting on the moulding below. In other late ex¬ 
amples at Eran the foliated turn-overs are still preserved, but 
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they h^ve become larger and reach quite down to the lower 
mouldings, which represent the mouth of the old belh With 
this form the fluted core has assumed the shape of a 
kumbhaj or " water-vessel/ 1 from w'hich issue the stalks of 
the foliated tum-overs, This is the well known form which 
was in use during the whole of the medical period of Hindu 
architecture, or from 800 to 1200 A, D. It is found in all 
the temples of the Chandels of Khajur&ho, the Kutachuris 
of Chedi p the Tomaras of Delhi, and the ChauhSns of 
Ajmer 

16.—DDAYAPITRA. 

The city of Udaypuf, or Udayapura, 34 miles to the north 
of Bhiisa, owes its name, and probably its foundation to the 
Pr&mAra Raja Udayiditya, the son of the famous Bhoja of 
Dh&ra* A legend connects the Raja with the spot. One 
day p when hunting, (Jday&dita saw a snake in the jungle sur* 
rounded by fire, from which it tried in vain to escape. The 
Raja took pity on the reptile, and lifted it out of the circle of 
fire on a bamboo. The snake ivas faint and asked for water, 
but none was procurable on the spot; the reptile begged that 
the Raja would allow it to put its head m bis mouth to recover 
itself. The Raja objected, lest the snake should slip into his 
stomach ; but the snake promised most faithfully that no 
harm should follow, So the Raja let the snake put its head 
into his mouth, w r hen it instantly slipped down into his 
stomach. 

The Raja wras much alarmed, and determined to go to 
KAsi to end his life. On reaching the site of the present 
Udaypur, which was then only a small hamlet of a few houses, 
his tent was pitched on the gentle slope of the hill, and his 
wife sat on the bed fanning him. It happened that a snake 
which was living under a tree dose by, guarding a treasure, 
peeped out of his hole, when the snake in the Raja's stomach 
at once addressed him, - p Why do you He over the treasure 
in that way ? if any one was Ip pour oil into your hole you 
would be killed/' To this speech the tree snake retorted, 

M Why do you remain in the Raja 3 s stomach, when a dose of 
pepper, salt, and butter-milk would kill you at once?” 

This little conversation was heard by the Queen while she 
was fanning the steeping Raja, When he awoke she pre¬ 
vailed on him to take a dose of the prescribed mixture, 
when he instantly vomited up the snake in small pieces. 
Then the Raja was angry with the Queen for not giving him 
thh medicine before, but she told him that she had only just 
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then learned the secret, as well as another, which she would 
soon show him So she got some oil from Kominagar 
(also called Biro) near Pathiri, and poured it into the hole 
of the tree-snake, which died at once, and the Raja got pos¬ 
session of the treasure. Then being pleased with the situa¬ 
tion, he built the town and named it after himself Udayapura 7 
and on the very spot where he was cured he budt the beauti¬ 
ful temple of Udayeswara, 

This curious legend is well known all over Northern India, 
but the name of the Raja, changes with the locality. Thus 
at Lalitpur, between JhAnsi and SAgar, the story is attributed 
to Sumer Sing, one of the Chand el Rajas of Mahoba. He 
was afflicted with the stomach disease Jalandhar , or dropsy, 
for which no medicine was of any avail, so he started on a 
pilgrimage to the Himalaya for the purpose of laying himself 
down to die in the snow. On the way he halted at the village 
of BayAna, where his queen, named LalitA, watched him while 
he slept. She was much astonished to see a snake creep from 
his mouth, and still more so to hear another snake address it, 
11 Why do you not leave the Raja and allow him to be healed ? 
If he were to eat some of the khmi conferva or green scum) 
of the lake for three days you would be killed. |J On which 
the other snake retaliated, 11 And if he were to blow up your 
hole, he would get the treasure over which you keep guard, lp 
Ail was done accordingly ; and the Raja enlarged the tank 
which he called Sumer Sdgar after himself, and built the 
town, which he called after his Queen, Lalitdpura % or Leiiitpur. 
Some traces of the buildings of the original BayAna are still 
to be seen on the bank of the Nala, near the musketry prac¬ 
tice butts 

A third version of the legend is given as an illustration 
of the Sanskrit proverb IP [t was destroyed root and branch \ rE 

El a certain country, while a young ponce was asleep, a snake, 
lender as a piece of twine, unfortunately entered his nostril, and 
took hh station in the stomach. Fed by the air within the body, the 
snake began to swell, and the stomach of the youth swelled with n 
the physicians, mistaking his complaint fora disease of the stomach, 
applied the remedies appointed for this disease, hut not suspect ins 
the cruelty of the vile serpent to be the cause, the invalid, deprived 
or restj began to waste away. The royal youth, having lost all hope 
° .T C€0YCl yi determined logo on a pilgrimage, and departed into the 
wilderness. One day,, overcome with fatigue, and with this tormenf 
m his stomach, he laid himself down to sleep under a Singsupa 
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" mean time, a fairy, in the form of a serpent* arrived at the 

root of the tree with a large sum of money, Fancying the youth to 
be in a profound sleep* it addressed the serpent concealed in hi* stomach 
in these words, 'O deceitful serpent* why do you thus destroys 
prince ? What action can be more vile! for the prosperity of the 
kingdom depends on the prosperity of the king* and bis destruction 
involves the ruin of his kingdom.' Having heard this, the serpent 
who lav in the stomach said, ' O thou wicked, sinful wretch* why dosl 
thou thus plant thyself at the foot of the tree, with all the royal 
wealth thou hast stolen 7 How many hundred monarch* might be 
enriched with this wealth?* In the heat of this dispute* the serpent at 
the root of the tree said in a great rage* ‘ ]f the prince whom thou 
art destroying were to taste the juice of the leaves of this tree, and 
thus to touch thy body with it, thou wouldst receive thy desert l’ The 
serpent within the body replied, 1 Thou art then praying for my de. 
struct ion ; but if the prince were to drop the juice into thy retreat, 
there would be an end to ali thy arrogance.’ The prince awaking in 
the morning* tasted the juice of the leaf mentioned above, and found 
his intestine disorder healed ; he also applied a drop of it to the ser- 
pent at the root of the tree, and destroyed it in an instant. Thus 
restored to health, he took the money brought by the fairy* and 
returning to his own kingdom, ascended the throne; thus, through a 
dispute between those who knew the root of the matter, the two ser 
pent? were destroyed with the juice of the leaves and of the root of 
the Singsupa tree.” 

A fourth version of the story refers to the temples of Wooe 
in Nimir:— 

"About ii.ooo years ago," says the fable, " Ralahara. Raja of 
the Carnatic, was greatly afflicted by a painful distention of the abdo- 
men* arising from a snake engendered there. Having in vain tried 
every proposed remedy, offering vows to the gods and largesses to 
the holy men, he at length determined on resigning the government 
into the hands of hia son, and on proceeding on a pilgrimage to KAsi 
(Benares), that he might either end his days in that holy place, or 
through its sanctity obtain a deliverance from his enemy, having seen 
his son in secure and quiet possession of the throne* he commenced 
his journey, accompanied by his Queen, a large retinue, and a few 
select troops. Nothing of note occurred during his progress till his 
arrival at Wone* where he halted for the night at the small tank near 
the northern pagoda now standing. The Queen, kept awake at night 
by her anxiety for the Raja, saw arise from the hole near which they 
slept, a Large snake, which, approaching His Majesty, addressed the 
snake with which he was afflicted, and in the course of a tong con- 
yersation, in which an angry altercation arose, she heard, though indis¬ 
tinct from the distance, the following: 1 [ s there,'said the Wone snake, 

* no one near the Raja who has the sense to rid him of such an inflic¬ 
tion as you hy giving him to drink a little fine chunam and water?’ 

‘ And is there,'retorted the other,’no one to hint to bim that by 
pouring hot oil in the hole you inhabit, and thus destroying you, he may 
obtain possession of the enormous treasure lodged there ?‘ 
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The following morning, on ibe MM&drS beating for the accus¬ 
tomed march, the Queen, much perplexed by her doubts as to the 
reality of what she overnight heard and witnessed, requested the 
Raja to delay one day his further progress, in the hopes that the night 
might afford her an opportunity of clearing her present perplexity. 
At night, therefore^ the Queen concealed herself near the Raja's 
couch, that, should any conversation again arise, she might distinctly 
hear it, whilst, being kept actively awake by her anxious watch J she 
could not be deceived by the supposition of its being but a dream. 
As the Queen had hoped, the snake as before made its appearance, 
and approaching the King, a nearly st mi Ear conversation took place, on 
which the former taunts were repealed and distinctly noticed by Her 
Majesty, who thenceforth determined on a trial of the remedy sug¬ 
gested by the same snake. When, therefore, the rtaJkd beat the 
ensuing morning. Her Majesty again requested another day's halt, 
and r on the Raja expressing his surprise and impatience at such a 
delay, feeling as he did the near approach of his dissolution which 
might, he feared, take place before he could reach KAsi* the Queen 
obtained her request by relating the events of the two last nights* 
and begged he would make trial of the remedy. She then mixed 
some fincchunam and water, and gave it to the Raja, who experienced 
almost immediate relief, and by a repetition of the remedy got entirely 
rid of his troublesome inmate, and perfectly regained his health and 
strength. 


" Recollecting then the remaining part of the conversation be* 
tween the snakes, he caused hot oil to be poured in the hole, which he 
readily discovered, and destroyed the snake, and on digging, found 
an immense treasure, with which, increased by a large sum as a grate¬ 
ful acknowledgment to the gods for hi* restoration, he built three 
temples, and at each excavated a large ieoh\ Having seen the com¬ 
pletion of these works, he returned to his own country." 

The beautiful temple of Udayeswara is the great attrac¬ 
tion of L-day pur. It is built entirely of a hard fine-grained red 
sandstone, which is quarried in the hill dose by. The colour 
is almost the same as that of a well-burnt bright red brick 
The group of buildings consisted originally of the great central 
temple standing in the midsl of a square court-yard, with a 
small temple at each of the four corners, and a square btdi, 
or hall for reading the beds, in the middle of each side. 

The north-west comer temple and the western bedi were 
knocked down in the time of Muhammad Tughtak, and 
a masjid was erected in their place, as recorded in the two 
inscriptions over the two small doom-ays to the right and left 
, i e ' w ^' c h arc dated respectively in 737 ai 

ol the Hijira. The gateway on the west is not in the 
and, as 11 is made of old materials, f have no doubt 
was bum at she same lime as the masjid. 
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As the temple itself has been described by Mr. Beglar,' 
I will confine my remarks to an account of the existing bed* 
and of the inscriptions which have been collected together 
inside the temple. I wish, however, to bring to prominent 
notice tl\e fact that the angles of the tower are traced on a 
novel plan, forming a regular polygon, each angle being equi¬ 
distant from the centre of the tower Consequently, all the 
salient slightly acute angles are, instead of the usual right- 
angles, of the common square with indented comers. 

The beeh, or hall for reading the beds, or vedas, is a low 
square building with a projection in the middle of each face. 
It is aj feet square inside, with a flat roof supported on four 
massive pillars, each, Bj feet high and r foot 104 inches square, 
with wide-spreading brackets. The architrave beams 
have a section of 2 feet square, with mouldings of 18 inches 
above, thus making the total height from floor to ceiling just 
10 feet. The two side balconies are open, and were no doubt 
once used as doorways. The other two balconies are closed 
with massive trellises, and each contains a large flat slab, 
raised about 3 feet above the ground, as seats for the readers 
of the vedas. The side walls are closed with the same 
massive trellises carved out of slabs 8 inches thick, so that the 
building is therefore very well lighted inside. The ceiling is 
formed in the usual manner, by overlapping stones, the corners 
of the square being cut off by slabs meeting in the middle of 
each side, so as to form a smaller square. This being repeated, 
the original square of 13 feet side is reduced to a small 
square of only half the size, which is covered by a single slab, 
ornamented with a lotus flower. The whole building is 
massive and substantial, and is stilt in excellent preservation 
after the lapse of eight centuries. 

17— PATHARJ. 

Pathlri is an old walled town situated on the neck of a 
low hill 50 miles to the north-north-east of Bhilsa and 13 
miles to the south-east of Eran. To the cast, distant one 
mile, rises Mount Gadori, about 500 feet high, and to the 
south, at nearly the same distance, stands Mount Gy&nn4th, 
also 500 feet high. To the east of the last, and to the south¬ 
east of the town, is Mount Anhora, and still further to the 
east is Mount Lap-V-SapS These hills form a semi-circle, 
open to the east, and closed on the west by the curved ridge 

* See Arth^ok'gKjJ Survey of India. VeJ, V| |, 
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which joins Mount Gadori to Mount GyAnnAlh, On this 
ridge stands Pathari, This kind of position was a favourite 
one amongst the old Hindus, as the space enclosed by the 
hills is a very compact one, about one mile square, which 
might have been made into a very strong fortress, as it 
possesses several fine springs of water. But the site was 
probably too extensive to be enclosed by the petty chiefs of 
the country, who were content with the walled town of 
PathAri on the ridge between the Gadori and GyAnnAth hills. 

Inside the town, on the top of the slope, there is a tall 
monolith with a bell-shaped capital The shaft is circular, 
rising from a base 8 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet p inches 
square. On the northern face there is a long inscription of 
38 lines of small letters. It opens with an invocation to 
Lakshmi-N'ArAyana, but the greater part of the record is so 
much worn as to be quite illegible. Many of the letters here 
and there are in good order, and from their shapes 1 would 
assign the monument to somewhere about A.D. 600 

Close by this pillar there is a small temple, with Vishnu 
silting on Garud over the doorway. But a lingam has been 
placed inside, and the temple is now called Kotkes-uara 
Mahddeva. It is surrounded by numerous pieces of sculp¬ 
ture and by many curious old Sali pillars, with figures on two 
contiguous faces, and apparently these were originally placed 
in the re-entering angles of the temple, so that two faces 
rested against the walls, leaving only the two sculptured 
faces exposed. 

About one mile due east from this temple, at the foot of 
the Gadori hill, there is another small temple which is also 
dedicated to Kotkeswara MahAdeva. Its doorway is to the 
west, facing the temple in the town. It consists of a single 
room 12 feet long by 8| feet broad, with a small portico 
resting on two pillars in front. Over the doorway there is a 
figure of Siva dancing, and above him there is a row of seven 
figures, amongst which are Siva himself with sword and 
trident, the skeleton goddess KAli with a scorpion on het 
stomach, and the elephant-headed Ganesa, Outside there 
are several sculptures standing against the walls, amongst 
which ] observed a slab with a naked couple, male and 
female, each with two arms and a NAga canopy of five heads. 
Inside the temple there is a lingam. 

fhe plan of this small temple is very like that of the flat- 
roofed structural temples at SAncbi, Eran, and Tigowa. But 
here we have a spire, although it is a low one, its height 
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being just twice the breadth o 1 the building. This is, how. 
ever in strict accordance with the rule laid down by Variha 
Mihira in the Brihat SanAita, according to which the height 
of a temple should be exactfy twice the breadth. 

This temple is certainly an old one, not later than the 8th 
or gth century. There are numerous pilgrims 1 records on the 

§ i liars, seven of which are dated in the nth century of the 
■amvat of Vikramidriya, of which the earliest belongs to 
the loth century of the Christian era. 

In a Raori well at Pathiri there is a very curious inscrip¬ 
tion in rude Hindi, detailing its construction during the time 
of some local chief named Raja Prithvi Sinha Deva, of whom 
I have not been able to learn anything. The following is a 
translation of this document, with its ingenious condition at 
the end to prevent any one from laying claim to the garden 

" GLORY to jGANESA. 

" Acem*t 0/ the construction of ike Bihar i (B^ori )*—In the 
Sam vat year 1733 (= A. D. 1676), in the Saka of Saiivthan 1599, on 
the 15th of the waning moon of Agahan [Agrabiyana), on Monday, 
a fortunate day, in the district of PathAri, in the Parganah of Alamgir, 
alias Bhelsa, in the reign of PitisMi Naoranreb Alamgirjn, ana in 
the time of the Raja MaMrajAdhirija Pirthi RAj Dev-ju, and his 
brother, Sri KumAr Singh Dev-ju, this SiAart was made by Sri Sdhu- 
Bast-pALjUp his sonV wife ManivA Dropati [DrupadiJ Lakhpati and 
his grandsons, UdaI-bhAn r TulA~RAm, BhagwAn-dAs, JiwanJVfal (and) 
Distmd, of the tribe of BAnia PariwAr, of the race (gotra) of Kausil 
of Ojidhyapuri (Ajudhya). 

“ There is also a piece of ground attached called the Srinju garden^ 
where some trees are planted Let no one fay claim to this. Should 
any one do so, he must be sworn by a cow if a Hindu, by a pig if a 
MufiaJmAn, so that his mouth may be shut I 1 May this auspicious 

work be fortunate * 

ig P —BARO, or BARNAGAR. 

The ruins of B4ro ( or Bamagar, are pleasantly situated on 
the bank of a lake at the foot of the GyAnnAth hill, about 
3 miles to the south of FathAri. The different temples have 
been described by Mr. Beglax* who has given a plan of the 
Gadar-mar with several sketches of its pillars/ He has 
also given an account of the legend regarding the building 
of this temple ; but as there are several versions of the legend* 

I will repeat the story as it was told to me. 


1 The rude words of the ordinal ire ; jrrA saofatfdh IjWh A* fair*Jr, 
Mnmimdn J» t*moT-kir 
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The Gatier-mar, or " Shepherd’s Temple,” at Barnagar, 
was built by a gorfariya, or “ shepherd." Once when he 
pastured his goats on the GyAnnAth, he found the goats of 
the holy sage GyAnnAth straying without a keeper. He 
accordingly tended them during the day, and in the evening 
took them home to the sage’s cell. For this good service 
the holy man gave him a handful of barley, which the in¬ 
dignant shepherd scattered over a big stone outside the cell, 
On telling the adventure to his wife, she abused him 
for his simplicity, and lifting up hts blanket, which he had 
thrown over some cakes of covvdung fuel t she found that the 
cakes had been turned into gold. He then remembered that 
in this blanket he had received the barley from the holy man, 
so he started off at once to recover the barley which he had 
thrown away. To his astonishment he found the stone 
changed into gold, So the shepherd became rich, and as a 
mark of his gratitude to the sage he made a lake and built 
a large temple on its bank ; but as no water would remain 
in the lake, he was advised by the Brahmans to sacrifice the 
lives of his son, his son's wife, and his grandson. This 
sacrifice was duly made, and the lake was at once filled with 
water. 

This legend has no doubt been invented to account for 
the presence in the temple of a recumbent colossal statue of 
a female with a child U'ing'by her side. These are said to 
be the figures of the daughter-in-law and grandson, who were 
turned into stone after the sacrifice. There was formerly, 
also, a statue of the son inside the temple, but that has some¬ 
how disappeared. The great female statue which I saw in 
its place in 1851 has since been turned over and broken. 

very much to be regretted, as the figures were very 
fine specimens of Indian art. But the broken pieces might 
no doubt be put together again, and, if so, this group would 
Jkvrm a valuable addition to the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 

J he people arc unanimous in saying that a sAheb came there 
some years ago and overturned the statue to dig in search of 
treasure; but the hole is in the middle of the temple, while 
the statue stood against the back wall. Perhaps some 
attempt mav have been made to move the statue; but on my 
remarking to the people that there were dozens of similar 
holes dug in the pavement of the courtyard, 1 was then told 
l J sa, Y had ' 1iad ! Sfm,t excavations, and that since 

that time rhe people themselves had been digging holes all 
about in search of treasure, none of which had yet been 
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found. 1 There is some doubt as to the persons represented 
in this group. When I first saw the sculpture, in 1851* f 
took: them for M ky& Devi and the infant Buddha. Jt is also 
possible that they may be intended for Devaki and the 
infant Krishna* but seeing that the temple has certainly 
been appropriated by the Jains, I am inclined to identify the 
mother and child, with Trisaid and the infant Makdmra, 
The lions at the feet of the bedstead are quite in the Jama 
style. 

The Godartnar temple* as it now stands* is most probably 
a Jain restoration of a ruinous Brahmanical shrine. All the 
upper part of the temple* from a height of to or t 3 feet 
above the ground* has been made up from the ruins of former 
temples- Pillars broken and unbroken* mouldings and bas* 
reliefs* are frequently placed in positions for which they were 
not intended. The horizontal lines of the mouldings have 
been so weti kept that the medley of pieces of various styles 
is not perceived at a distance. But on close examination 
one sees stark naked Jain figures standing about half way tip 
the front of the temple with circular medallions on each side 
of different sizes, and in other places both Jain and Rrah- 
manicat figures mixed. Even the amalaJka fruit of the pin¬ 
nacle has been made up from others of smaller size, as the 
radiating pieces touch each other only at the outer t'dges. 

The best part of the temple is its Tcran gateways w hich 
is a fine specimen of ornate workmanship, ft has one 
straight architrave resting on two pillars* the capitals of which 
are formed of eight figures* four women and four lions* stand¬ 
ing on as many brackets* and all leaning forward. Only one 
female figure is now left on the northern capital. The tre* 
foil arch, under the beam, which I saw tn 1851* has since 
fallen down* and the pieces are now lying on the ground 
close by. ! am afraid that the whole gateway will soon 
fall, as the heavy architrave seems to be chiefly supported 
by the single female figure now resting on the northern 
capital 

The Gadarmar temple is the centre of a group of seven 
other small shrines, all of which are in ruins. One of these 
small temples was apparently dedicated to Ganes.i, and ] 
found a figure of Gancsa tn situ in a niche on the south face 
of the great temple. There are sculptured slabs with the 

1 Sk Prccwdinjp, Asiatic Society uf rEjS* p. |»* and Pbie til, 

from a photograph fey Major Watfrfeoii^, which + givea a very jjoad view q# thif 
interesting piece of sculpture. 
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or 11 mne planets," and the Ashia-saiit, or eight 
female energies." There are also some curious hunting 
scenes of men and dogs, men and antelopes, and of men 
attacking a wild boar, ... 

To the west of the Gadarmar temple there is a group of 
small Jain temples, forming a square enclosure round an open 
pillared hall. All of these have been either built or repaired 
with old materials. Outside the enclosure 1 found the follow¬ 
ing inscription on a small square stone :— 

1, tara prasiddham Sri * * * kka rAjye Yadu.kula Mia kku*. 

2 , ktyattrayividyeno tatkshettrat bhirwi bh Avium anghodeh 

Sri * 

3, diehh%o dhanapaieh kakubhi nirps mArggah asya mudadrun* 

i tnimasya SasAngka Upanasthiteh upaneyam navaHatUka. 

5, syam sam 933 Vaiaikho Sudi 14. 

The date of this inscription, Samvat 933, or A. D. 876, is 
earlier than the reign of Krishna PramAra, with whom the 
authentic genealogy of the PramAra Rajas begins. The 
mention of the Yadu-kula-lilaka, or "heir-apparent of the 
Vidus," also shows that the lord paramount of East MAlwa 
at that time was not a Pramlra. - As the Tomaras, who claim 
descent from Yadu, certainly once reigned in MAlwa, perhaps 
the hero of this record was one of the last Tomara Princes, 
immediately preceding the establishment of the PramAra 
dynasty. The record is unfortunately imperfect at both ends, 
so that 1 have failed altogether in making out more than a 
few words here and there. Perhaps the words vpatteyam 
narahaiie, near the end, may refer to the " establishment of 
a new market." 

To the north of the Lake there is a group of Vaishnava 
temples of small size, excepting an open pillared hall dedi¬ 
cated to the Das Avaidra, or “ Ten Incarnations” of Vishnu. 
A brief notice of each temple will be sufficient to establish 
their connection with Vishnu ^— 

A is a small shrine at the extreme right end of the line. 
Over the centre of the doorway there is figure of a Vishnu 
sitting on Garuda. 

5 is a similar shrine containing the VarAha AvatArain 
the shape of a boar, 5 feet long, 3 feet broad, and 4 feet high, 
which is covered with rows of Rishis, nestling amongst the 
animal’s bristles. 

C is a similar shrine without figure. 

D is another small shrine with a figure of the four-armed 
Vishnu sitting on Garud. 
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E is without mark. 

F contains a figure of Vishnu on Garud. 

Beyond these two temples, and lying in the ground, there 
are a tortoise and a large boar-headed figure of Vishnu. 

G is without mark. 

H is an open pillared hall enclosed by blank walls pierced 
with lattice windows and dedicated to the Das-AiMtara. 
Inside are several of the AvatArs, as the tortoise, the boar, 
the man-lion, the four-armed Parasu RAma with his axe, 
R£ma Chandra, and Kalki on his horse. I searched in vain 
for some inscription. I found only a short record of a 
pilgrim named deta, who had paid his devotions at the shrine 
somewhere about the j ith or i ath century. 

On the western bank of the lake there are several Satt 
pillars of an early date. One of these, which is 4 feet high 
with a section of 17 by 6 $ inches, is sculptured on all four 
faces. On one of the broad faces is a group of Hara-gauri 
seated, with musicians and dancers below. On the opposite 
face there is a bust of a male figure holding up both hands, 
with three figures standing below. In a third compartment 
are Siva and PArvati seated, and in a fourth panel below are 
represented a horseman and footman fighting. As a similar 
fight appears on one of the sides of the pillar, 1 have no 
doubt that the husband of the Sati met his death in battle. 

I take this monument to be as old as thttjth or totb century, 
as after that time nearly all the Sati pillars that 1 have seen 
are simple slates sculptured on one face only. 

On the north bank of the lake there is a curious open 
pillared building called Sofa-kkambh, or “ the sixteen pillars," 
from its four rows of four columns each, which support the 
fiat roof. The building is 25 feet square, and stands on a 
moulded plinth, about < feet in height. The pillars are one 
foot 3 inches square, and 7 feet 3 inches high, including their 
bases and bracket capitals. Each face has a full lotus'flower 
medallion at the top, and a half medallion below, separated 
by an octagonal band of if inch. The roof is flat, each of 
the nine spaces being covered by a single slab upwards 01 
o feet square. The joints are protected from leakage by 
long covering-slabs, as in all the flat-roofed temples of the 
Gupta period. The building is certainly an old one ; and 
judging by the style of the pillars and the flat roof, I should 
assign it to the 7th or 8th centuiy. It is a relic of early 
days, when BAro could boast of a ruler of its own, who used 
to su in his summer-house to enjoy the evening breeie. 
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Originally PathAri was included in Bajmagar, which, accord^ 
ing to tradition* was a large knd wealthy city* containing to 
no less than three hundred braziers (tamera). According to 
the legend of the place* an oil-deaJer once went into a part of 
the district now called Pdras T&fya, with his buffaloes. His 
male buffalo wore an iron chain* and when the animal came 
out of the water* where it had been wallowing during the heat 
of the day, its chain was found to have been turned into pure 
gold. The oil-dealer at once made a search for the gards, 
or "Philosopher’s stone / 1 which changes eveiythmg it 
touches into gold* and was lucky enough to find it. After 
thaE he became a very wealthy merchant, and took the name 
of Bhain±a Sdk . 

Baro continued to flourish down to the time of Aurangzeb, 
when the great Rundela- Chief, Ch4iira-Sdl f incited by the 
report of its wealth, made a raid upon the city, -After col¬ 
lecting his plunder, he retired, slowly followed by the people* 
who harassed his retreat. On reaching the bank of the Blni 
river, his retreat was checked by the stream, which was then 
in full flood. Here he halted and addressed the river goddess* 

11 EMni* turn parkin ho F sab nidi sardAr. 

S.W:t;i men A wan bhayo, ham£ LagAdo pAr/' 

** O BjnA thou art wise> the queen of rivers. 

Having come in the floods, help me to pass over/* 

This address is said to have been successful, and the 
waters of the Bin A subsided, and the raider carried off his 
plunder in safety. 

Barnagar is said to have been a great place for merchants 
in former days, but both it arid Eran have been slowly 
decaying ever since the British head-quarters of the district 
were established at Khurau 

19,—ERAN, os ERAKAINA. 

The ancient town of Eran is situated on the left or south 
bank of the river Btna, 16 miles above its junction with the 
Betwa, about 50 miles to the north-east of Bhilsa, and 40 
in]]fs W.-N.-W. from SAgar, It is surrounded on three sides 
by the fiver, which in olden times seems to have been a very 
Favourite position for Hindu towns, Within the separate walls 
u is nearly half a mile in length by rather less than a quarter 
of a mile m breadth ; the length of the land front being exactly 
2,000 feet. But in its most nourishing days the suburbs of the 
town extended over all the high ground on the south face 
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which would have more than doubled the size of the walled 
ci ty. 

The old name of the place was Erakaina , as written in the 
TorAmana inscription on the great Boar; but on mv two 
coins of different types it takes the form of Erakanya * At 
the present day it is frequently both written and pronounced 
Ytran, as well as Eran. In Wilson’s Dictionary I see that 
erakd is a sort of grass of emollient and diluent properties " 
It is possible, therefore, that the town may have been named 
trom the prevalence of this particular grass on the site. 

The temples and other remains at Eran are of consider- 
able antiquity as they date from the times of Samudra 
(jupta and Budha Gupta, whose incnptions were set up there 
But the coins which are found on the site show that the citv 
must have existed for several centuries before the time of the 
Uuptas As these are of some interest, 1 will give an ac¬ 
count of some of the more remarkable specimens before pro- 
ceeding to describe the architectural remains, P 

The ancient coins of Eran are all square in form, and pre¬ 
sent us with specimens of all the different kinds of Indian 
money that have yet become known to us,—(i) the punch- 

^L ,h f c * stc ™ 5 > ( 3 ) the die-struck coins 
and (4) the msenbed coins. Two of the last class are of 
special interest, as they give the name of the city 

PUNCH-HARKEO COJMS. 

No. I, a broken die, is the most curious specimen con¬ 
nected with the punch-marked coins. This class was so 
named by James Prinsep, because each device had been 
struck by a single punch or stamp, the several separate 
stamps having been struck at different times, so that the 
later devices frequently obliterated large portions of the 
older stamps. It is obvious at a glance that this was the 
case with Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 7, g, 9, and to, as some of the 
types are much more deeply struck than others, while the 
edges of the coins are turned slightly upwards. The last is 
the result of being stamped with several small punches at 
different times, whereas the die-struck coins, which were 
stamped with large dies of the full size of the coin are in- 
vanabiy flat 

The broken die is made of bronze about half an inch 
thick, with a bevelled edge all round the top, and a hollow 

1 Sk PlatfXXItf fnr * map of Eran. 

• Bengal AnsUc Society'* Journo], vof, XXX. pp to, 
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at the back to keep in position the iron punch which was to 
receive the blow of the hammer. This hollow is very rough, 
and shows clear signs of having been often used. But the 
most curious information derived from this broken die is the 
fact that it was made to strike at a single blow the several 
types of one of the punch-marked coins. 1 

In No. 2 1 have given a sketch of a sealing-wax impres¬ 
sion made from the die, and in No. 3 the representation of 
one of the silver punch-marked coins found at Eran. The 
animal which forms the principal type is the same on both, 
and the same sun is common to each of them. The question 
naturally arises, "Was this die made for the puiposeof stamp¬ 
ing pieces of copper to be afterwards plated in imitation of 
the true punch-marked silver coins ? " This seems probable 
enough, as the number of forged punch-marked coins is very 
great. At the same time, it seems to me even more probable 
that this may be one of the very earliest dies which imme¬ 
diately preceded the use of a single type die. But whether 
it is one or the other, it is certain that the die is as old as the 
times when punch-marked coins were in use in Central India. 

The old monetary system of the Hindus was perhaps the 
simplest in the world. One cowree-shell, the smallest unit, 
was equal in value to the weight in copper of one reti seed \ 
and a “ handful 1 ’ of reti seeds was the equivalent of the pand 
of copper. The pana piece thus derived its name from pdni, 
" the hand," and the number of cowree-shells that can be 
taken up by one hand is, as I have frequently tested, about 
8 o, as fixed by the Hindus. Therefore the normal weight of 
the/and, taking the reti seed at from 1-75 to r8 grains, was 
from 140 to 144grains. Afterwards, when coins were"stamp* 
ed,” the pana was called the copper tangka, or stamped piece, 
a name which still surv ives in the modem takkd, or double 
paisa. All the old Hindu copper coins were divisions and 
multiples of the pand according to the following scale 
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No, 4 is one of the largest old copper coins yet found in 
India,’ Its present weight is 193 5 grams, but as a piece has 
been broken off the upper right comer, its full weight could 
not have been less than 210 grains. This is the exact weight 
of one pans and a half, or 120 retis at [ 75 grains each. The 
earliest impression would appear to have been the tree in the 
middle, which has been partially obliterated by the later 
stamp of the "river with fishes.” To the left is a horse, to 
the right an elephant with up-raised trunk, and at the top the 
cross and balls, which are found on all the old-coins of Ujain. 

No. 5. Weight 112 grains. 

No - 6 » . 93 

These two coins are specimens of the three-quarter pand 
piece, which weighs from 105 to 108 grains, and was equal in 
value to 60 cowrees. 

No 7. Weight 75 grains. 

S „ 57 ,, 

1 hese two are most probably specimens of the half pand 
of from 70 to 72 grains. r 

No. 9. Weight 13$ grains. 

No. 10. „ 8$ „ 

The first of these coins must be a half Kdkini, equal to 
to cowrees in value, and the second a quarter Kdkini, equal 
to 5 cowrees. Specimens of these smaller coins are very 
numerous. 1 

The punch marks on all the larger coins are limited to a 
few types, such as the Bodhi tree surrounded by a railing 
an elephant with raised trunk; the Dharma-chaE;ra, or holy 
wheel of the Buddhists; the Ujjain cross and bails ; and the 
river of fish. On the small coins the marks are confined io 
the sun, and a few simple symbols. 

Thu whole of these punch-marked coins are without stamp 
or any kind on the reverse. r 

Dik-struck Coins. 

No. 11. Weight So grains, a half pand. The whole of the 
marks on this piece appear to me to have been struck by a 
single die, on which they were engraved after the fashion of 
the broken die represented in No. t. The edge of the com¬ 
plete die is distinctly seen on the right hand The reverse 
is plain. 


1 There if* many coin* of the same wigkL for inita» th* 

Iwn com of Tula* but I h&ve seen only one larger p a DrimitrtJ^riKt' 
of - which weighs yrtgr *ins ar id was no doubt inlehde/for a double j mm* 

^me el il\ irftffht having been km in Lhc calling. 00 * ?***, 
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No. 13 . Weight 64 grains, a half pand. On this piece 
the bull and other types have been undoubtedly struck by a 
single die, the right and left edges of the die being quite 
distinct. The reverse is without stamp. 

No. 13. Weight 1 08 grains, a thick coin, in value three- 
quarters of a pand. The type struck by a single die repre¬ 
sents a seated female being anointed by two small elephants 
standing on lotus flowers. The reverse has the cross and 
halls of Ujjain, 

No. 14. Weight ^3 grains, a half pand. The right and 
lower sides of the die are distinctly marked. In the middle 
is a man standing with his right hand raised to a Level with 
his breast, after the manner of Buddha teaching. On the 
reverse is the holy wheel of the Buddhists. 

Inscribed Coirs. 

No. 15. A large square coin, weighing 171 grains, in value 
one papA and a quarter, or 100 cowrees. On the face, in 
large Asoka characters of the earliest type, is the name of 
Dkdma Pdlasa , reading in reverse order from right to left. 
There are some faint lines like letters following the s, which 
seem to me to read lajina, thus refering the coin to Raja 
Dhdrma Pdfa. The reverse side of the coin is quite plain. 
Whether the inverted order of the letters be due to a mis¬ 
take of the engraver or to the ordinaiyr arrangement of more 
ancient times, it is certain that this is one of the oldest 
inscribed coins that has yet been found. The letters are all 
clearly and symmetrically formed in the precise shapes of those 
of the pillar edicts of Asoka. 

No. t6. Present weight 24 grains, but the unbroken coin 
must have weighed not less than 30 grains, and was therefore a 
kdkini or quarter pand piece. On the obverse there are three 
concentric sum!-circles, the outer two being divided into com¬ 
partments. Above these is a crescent, and on each side a 
tall cross. Over all is the name of the city in early charac¬ 
ters of the Asoka period, 1 read the name as Erakanye ; but 
the last letter is uncertain. On the reverse there is a bodhi 
tree with railing, and the Ujjain cross and halls, with a snake 
or undulating line above. 

The concentric semi-circles divided into compartments 
puzzled me at first. 1 have since found out what appears to 
me to be a very plausible explanation of the device. 11 may 
be intended for a representation of the city of Kran itself 
My attention was drawn to this mode of representing a cily 
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by the two curious tattoo marts, Nos. 18 and to of the plate 

?n? a *„ the P r f Sentd ^ astheTe presentations of 
the Citvofjhansi and the "Gate of Delhi.'' The resem- 
ance of these tattoo marks to the concentric circular device 
of the com is certainly very striking; and a reference to the 
map of the old city will show that a semi-circle is a very 

riteRfverBrna* 11011 ° f '** gr ° Und pIai,J enc ^ os ed in a bend of 

x K , N ° k 7 iA n }/ 1 - f s 9 uare 1 CoJn weighing 33 grains, most pro- 
babiy a half kdkim in value. Obverse-a bull to right, with 
the holy wheel of the Buddhists below, and the name of the 

fo/rWbrf' R ' v “^ e cross wi,h 

The principal antiquities at Eran are situated in a group 
on the south bank of the Bina river, just half a mile to the 
west of the town. Like other temples of the Gupta period 
their alignment is not due north and south, but 14* to the 

f T l! ey r pUced in a sir, g‘ e Une ir °™ "Orth to 
south, and all of them face towards the east at an angle of 

y6 or 14 to the north of east. In my account of the 

SElM.? Tlfi0 .^ a ' ,* have su £gested that this marked 
variation from the cardinal points, which averages between 

13 and 14 , may possibly be intended for the measure of one 
cquafto^y tWeflty ‘ Sever5th P art ol whole circle, 
The most remarkable monument is the great monolith 

m “ vf=L UP A nl "T Budha C T U b r the brokers 
Mam Vishnu and Dhanya Vishnu. It is placed on a pedes¬ 
tal, 13 feet square, and exactly 75 feet to the east of the 
general line of the temples. The lower part of the shaft for 
a height of ao feet is 2 feet io£ inches square, above which 
U becomes octagonal for a further height of 8 feet to the 

fo^edof T , he P*- 0f the capital ft 

>rmed of a reeded bell, 3 feet 6 inches in height and \ feet 

m dtam ^ter, above which is an abacus of 1 foot 6 inches 

hTniT by f ^T e h l ock of 3 feet ^ iow e ; 

«ch Lep'Jittf ain K bl, L the , u T r ? aJf presents tw <> l^ns on 
% ba< * t0 bac *> after the f^hion of most of 
the Gupia capitals of Central India. 

standi a t °! al height J Up t0 , th j S poJnt is 38 feet. On the top 
stands a two-armed male figure about c feet high with £ 

TOtit l d lhe h " ad The figure is a double one 
hat is. it has two faces and no back. One of the faces looks 

‘ C Th PleS °”i l he r Stf the ° ther t0w ^ds the town 
n the cast The total height of the pillar is 43 feet 
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A few feet above the plinth, and facing the temples, there 
is an inscription of nine lines, of which some small portion 
on each side has been worn away, as Professor Hall has ob¬ 
served, by the whetting of bucolic tools. The corrected text 
with an improved translation has been published by Professor 
Hall, whose emendation of the date from the 13th day of 
AshAdhi, as read by James Prinsep, to the 12th, seems to be 
perfectly accurate. The year is recorded in figures as well 
as in words; and as the week day is also given, it offers a 
ready means of testing the correctness of any proposed 
starting point of the Gupta era. 

The following is Professor Hall's translation of this im¬ 
portant inscription:—* 

lf Triumphant is the four-armed divinity,—omnipresent,—of whom 
the broad waters of the four seas are the couch ; cause of the continu¬ 
ance, origin, destruction, and the like, of the universe, whose ensign 
is Gamda. 

" In the year one hundred and si sty-five, on the twelfth day of the 
light fortnight, the month AsliAdb.t, on the day of the preceptor 
of the Gods, Sam (vat) 165,* and when Bad ha Gupta, -—ruling with 
the genius of regents of the quarters over the interval, chosen land of 
the Gods, between the K&tindi and the Narmada, possessing through¬ 
out the world the lustre of the mighty Rudra, a moon of excellent 
n Y s ’ w j 13 king: on that lunar day specified, with the year, month, and 
week,—-day aforesaid by the great-grandson of Indravishipu, a Brab- 
P 53 ^ 1 . *j ,n ' '^^strious Waitriyaniya monarch: who took delight 

in his duties, celebrated solemn sacrifices, and was well read in the 
scriptures : grandson of Varuna Vishnu, who imitated the excellencies 
of his father, son of Harivishnu, who was the counterpart of his 
sire and derived prosperity to his race,—the great king, Mitpvishnu, 
a most devout worshipper of Bhagavat, who by the will of the Or- 
daincr acquired, like as a maiden sometimes elects her husband, the 
splendour of royalty; of fame recogulied as far as the four oceans ; of 
ummpcrfect wealth, victorious in many a battle over his enemies : 
and also by his younger brother, Dhanya Vishnu, who does him obei- 
Mnee, and is revered because of his favour; with purpose to advance 
e ment of their mother and father, this memorial monument to the 
d'vtiie Janirdana, slayer of the demons, was erected. 

Hay happiness attend the kine, the Brlhmans, the Magnates, 
and all the subjects. The end," 

Amongst the temples the most remarkable is that dedi¬ 
cated to the Variha Avitara, or Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, 
marked A m the plan. This was erected by Dhanya Vishnu, 
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the younger of the two brothers, who had only a short time 
before erected the pillar which has just been described. The 
enshrined statue of the Boar is colossal, being 13 feet 10 
inches Jong by 5 feet i-J- inch broad, and 11 feet a inches in 
height. The inscription across the chest of the Boar wIIJ be 
noticed presently. The whole of the upper part of the temple 
has fallen down; but the lower walls are still standing, and 
the two pillars of the portico are lying in front, close to their 
original positions. From these data it is easy to re-construct 
the temple as a single room or sanctuary, 3] feet long by 
15 feet 6 inches broad inside, with a portico in front 9 feet 
broad, the two pillars of which are now lying on the ground. 
As the walls are 2^ feet thick, the outside dimensions must 
fiave been 42$ feet in length by aoj feet in breadth. There 
is no trace of any roof; but the existing walls, as well as the 
possession of a portico, seem to me to point conclusively to a 
roofed sanctuary, and not to an open shrine. The two pillars 
are remarkably fine specimens of Hindu decorative art. Each 
pillar is 10 feet in height, including the base of 1 foot 6 inches, 
but excluding the capital, of which no trace could be found. 
The base is 3 feet 4 inches square and the shaft t foot 7$ 
inches. The middle of the shaft is divided into sixteen faces; 
but the top and bottom are square with the usual flower-vases 
and comer tum-overs, The ornamentation is, perhaps, too 
elaborate; but several parts of it are very rich and beautiful. 1 

At a distance of 33J feet to the front, there is a flat stone, 
marked M in the map, 6 feet x 3$ feet, let into the ground, 
which bears a short but unreadable inscription in letters one 
foot high. Fifteen feet further to the east there is a single 
lofty pillar still standing in position, which, with Us fellow, once 
carried the beams of a Tor an, or ornamental gateway. The 
pillar is 17 feet 2 inches in height to the bottom of the capital, 
of which a broad flat member for the reception of figures still 
remains in position. This piilar is marked G in the plan, and 
is well shown in the left hand of the accompanying view.’ 
The base, which is 3 feet 10 inches in height, is an octagon 
of 4 feet diameter with 4 long sides and 4 short sides. The 
mouldings are bold and effective, but are quite plain. The 
lower part of the shaft is octagonal for 6}. feet, then sixteen 
sided for 5 feel 2 inches. Above this is a projecting hand of 
ornament with a plain circular drum of 2 feet 8 inches. 1 
searched in vain for portions of the Toran beams, which were 


1 Sec Plate XXVI where T bmw JUefflbted to snvt a sketch aC this pflljf# 
* See PU[« XXV anti XXVI. 
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probably removed long ago for building purposes. 1 found, 
however, a broken statue, which J believe must have formed 
part of the capital of one of the pillars, ft represents a 
female standing on one leg and leaning outwards, with her 
arm passed round a tree for support. The statue has no back, 
but presents two front views of the same female. There is a 
tenon at the top for insertion into the soffit or lower face of 
the upper Toran beam. In the accompanying plate’ I have 
given sketches of the two fronts of this figure, with the base 
and some portion of the shaft of the Toran pillar. In front 
of each of these Toran pillars there is an oblong pedestal for 
the reception of a lion. I dug up a piece of one lion close to 
the southern pedestal, and the second lion, much broken, was 
found lying between the Budha Gupta pillar and the temples. 
In the accompanying view of the mins it will be seen standing 
upng t to the right of the pillar, and in front of the Narsinh 
I emple.’ 

■ i^ C , ross chest °f the Boar there is an inscription of 
eight lines, which records its erection in the first year of the 
reign of the great King Toramina. The text of the valuable 

record has been revised by Professor Hall, whose translation 
viaTed ^ ^ ' 3S ' 1 IS t0 ° ira P ortam 10 be abbre- 

Go f wl, °' in ** likeness of a Boar, lifted up 

the uuhoMin!l 0, 'ii y b ° hlS hard snout - tossed lI * mountains aloft ^ 
the upholding pillar of that vast mansion, the threefold world. 

tw J ^5 a J lhal th f auspicious Turbina, sovereign of great 
kings, of extended hme and widespread effulgence, is governfnp the 

“ft, 0f "ft*** ■ ™ ti. ySrn d nf .1 

.( - j , ■ - ts before mentioned, during the first watch 

of the sa d lunar day as circumstantiated of the vrlat vrandron of 
54* V|S , L ""' , u Brthnum *>™t, of Iba illustrious Vi.lriwn;v.1 ntun- 

lnd‘U teS'VKt "t 1 " Sn’tSifie" 

i=-*~ fcs s 6 ft 

splendour Si 

onunpurfuet .W - .icuriou. fu Ln^i out ** 

tL ^3b^».'. r A”r vU "’':•“ did hi, “ J “' 

CrC<j bCCau5C oi hls “«Wi whose righteous deeds have been 

J s« Piaie xx vn r. 

; ^*22&3Sit£E&Sl Mr Wwk *“- 
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“‘J5 JkU kT : I h,S 1 domimD n^ «'n this town of Erakaw h^s 
raused th's suhstanKal temple of the adorable NAriyana, in form a 
boar^ affectionately attached to the world, to be construe d 

.»•*-■ the Brlh ™“’**• » d 

Close by the Boar temple there are two raised ter races, 
one marltetf H to the south which is r 3 feet square, and the 
other marked F to the north-east, which is 13} feet long by 
9| road. Each of these would appear to he the remains of 
a temple, which is now utterly gone 

Immediately to the north of the great Boar there is a 
second temple marked B in the plan and view, which still 
“ * ^dossal {*g«re of Vishnu, 13 feet a inches in 
height The temple is oblong, with a small portico In front, 
its outside dimensions being feet by 13J feet: and its 
in tenor iS feet by 6 feet. The portico was supported on two 
richly-decorated pillars, i 3 feel in height, including the bracket 
capita s. These are still standing, as well as their pilasters 
behind ; but the whole of the walls have fallen down, leaving 
I t. statue exposed, as will he seen in the accompanying 
view.' This is the more unfortunate, as the doorway of the 
LOEttjile was lavishly decorated t and its large stones are now 
half inaccessible under the ponderous masses of the fallen 
flat roof. In the middle of the lintel there is a figure of 
V i.shnu on (Tarud, which declares the dedication of the temple 
to that god. A horizontal beam, apparently part of the 
entrance frieze, is divided by trees into several panels present* 
mg various curious scenes. One of these is the burning of 
a corpse which is laid out on a pile of faggots. A second 
represents three women, two men, and a child, standing up to 
iheir hips m water. The jambs of the door have three dis¬ 
tinct lines of mouldings rising above the two groups of the 
ranges and Jumna, which are here placed at the bottom. 

J he inner line begins with a Niga whose snaky tail covers 
:. whole height with its intricate convolutions. The middle 
Ime consists of flowers only, and the outer line of leaves set 
Obliquely. 

The roof of the Vishnu temple was flat, of the same style 
aS j u t * ie Tigowa temple described in a previous volume, 
and that of the SAnchi temple in the present volume. It was 
however, much more massive, rising 3 feet 3 inches above 
the capitals of the portico pilfers. It had also another line 
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of moulding in the frieze, midway between the architraves 
of the pillars and the roofing slabs This middle course was 
further ornamented with a line of bosses placed close toge¬ 
ther; but many of them had never been finished, and several 
of them are still in the rough state of square blocks. A large 
pilaster capital which 1 dug up outside the wall had an aba¬ 
cus 3 feet 3 J inches broad surmounted by two lions seated 
back to back with a tree (unfinished) between them.' That 
this capital belonged to the temple, I am not able to say 
positively, but it was found immediately under the walls, and 
its dimensions are exactly double the diameter of the pillars 
of the portico, which is the very proportion observed in the 
Tigowa and Sine hi examples, as well as in the Narsinh 
temple at Eran itself. But the portico pillars are now crown¬ 
ed by bracket capitals of a later date, and the pillars them¬ 
selves appear to me to be also of later date than the early 
Gupta period, During my excavations a fragment of a true 
Gupta pillar was found near the pilaster capital. I conclude, 
therefore, that I he original portico of the temple was de¬ 
signed in the early Gupta style, and, that having been left 
unfinished, it was subsequently completed in a later style 
with bracket capitals. In favour of this suggestion, 1 may 
mention that the extreme breadth of the present bracket capi¬ 
tals is exactly the same as that of the early Gupta capitals, 
and that the former might readily have been altered to the 
more modem form, !n fact, the onlv alteration in the plan of 
the block of these two capitals is that the early one is a per¬ 
fect square, while the later one is formed by dividing the old 
square into sixteen small squares, and cutting out the four 
corner divisions. 

[ have supposed above that the Gupta portico, as well as 
the body of the building, was left unfinished ; but it is not im¬ 
probable that it may have fallen down, and have been after¬ 
wards re-built as we now see it. The change in the position 
of the figures of the Jumna and Ganges, from the top to the 
bottom of the door jambs, certainly denotes a later period; 
and I feel satisfied that this Vishnu temple, as we now see 
it, is more modem by at least two or three centuries than the 
Boar temple already described, and the Narsinh temple which 
will be described shortly. 

The enshrined statue has four arms, with one of the left 
hands resting on the hip. | searched in vain for some in¬ 
scription that would give a clue to the date of the temple, 

‘Sac fill* XXIX. 
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but ) found only the name of a pilgrim in characters of the 
5th or 6th century. I read the name as hhta-hara.grahi, 

A few feet to the north of the Vishnu temple there is 
a small double temple with two separate doorways leading to 
two distinct shrines, which t have marked C and D in the 
plan of the ruins. As the division wall between the two 
shrines is exactly on the line of the Budha Gupta pillar, I 
infer that this double temple was built at the same time, and 
that it formed part of a group f buildings dedicated to 
Vishnu. Just 22 feet in front of the temples, and exactly on 
the line leading towards the pillar, there is a long flat stone 
let into the ground, which recals the similar stone in front of 
the Toran of the VarAha temple. It is possible, therefore, 
that there may once have been a Toran attached to this little 
double temple, although no traces of one are now to be seen. 

The two cells of this temple are each 18 feet long by 7 
feet wide. The pedestals of the enshrined statues still remain 
in stitt f but nearly all the stones of the walls have been re* 
moved. 1 found a small figure of Lakshmi with four arms in 
C, and a small figure of the Viman AvatAr, or Dwarf Incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, in front of D. ft seems nearly certain, 
therefore, that both shrines were originally occupied by sta¬ 
tues of Vishnu under different forms. 

Inside the town, in the bouse of a BrAhman near the 
Ganes Mandar, there is a figure of Vishnu with a boar’s head, 

6 feet In height and 2 feet 7 inches broad. This statue was 
brought from the ruins near the pillar of Budha Gupta with¬ 
in the memory of the BrAhman who now possesses it. He 
states that he was about Jive years old when it was removed, 
and that he is now 60 (in 1876), I think it probable that it 
once occupied one of the two temples marked C and D in 
the plan. In the latter there still remains in situ the pedes¬ 
tal of a large statue, with a socket for the reception of the 
statue. I believe, therefore, that this was most probably the 
shrine of the boar-headed statue. 

The statue is of the ordinary type. It has the square 
nose and straight mouth of the great boar. He is lifting 

K rithvi (the earth) from the ocean by the left arm. His left 
ig is raised, and his left hand rests on the knee, while the 
right is placed on his hip. On the flat surface beneath the 
left foot, there is the following short inscription in two lines 
of Gupta characters:— 

Sri Maktrx&ra-dattasya. 

Vartyha-dattiiiyft. 
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from which ! conclude that the statue was the joint gift ot 
Maheswara-datU and VarAha-datta. If, as 1 suppose, it was 
originally enshrined in the temple marked D in the plan, I 
think that it must be referred to the reign of Budha Gupta 
as the pair of temples C and D are, as 1 have already point¬ 
ed out, clearly connected with the Budha Gupta pillar Six 
feet to the north of the double temple there is another Gupta 
temple dedicated to Vishnu in the form of the Narasinha 
Avatira, or Lion-headed incarnation. Some portion of the 
front of thas t^jwple is still standing, and by excavation and 
clearing [ was able to recover several of the missing parts, 
including the. pillars of the portico. The enshrined figure 
of Narasinha is broken off above the ankles, the feet still re¬ 
maining in situ on the pedestal, and the body w T ith the lion's 
head lying outside the back wall, just as it was knocked down 
by the falling roof. There is no inscription, but on the under 
side of the ceiling-slab I found the name of Aindrami Chan¬ 
dra, engraved m well-formed early Gupta characters. The 
temple itsell must, therefore, belong to the same period—a 
conclusion which is fully home out by the style of the portico 
pillars, which is similar to that of the undoubted Gupta tem¬ 
ples at Udayagiri. r 

The Narsinh temple consists of a single room (2$ feet in 
length by Sf feet in breadth, with a portico in front supported 
on four pillars. T he middle intercolumniation, like that of 
the Gupta temples at Tigowa and SAnchi, is greater than that 
0 ot j er being 4 | f ee t in the centre against feet 
k pillars tnemselves are no longer standing, 

.V« r P°*i t,on »"« clearly defined by chisel marks on the 
ur ace o the plinth. They are of the pure Gupta type, 
with a large square abacus, of twice the breadth of the shaft, 
surmounted by two lions sitting back to back with a tree be- 

ESShiJr r tr °1 the shaft is plain, but the upper 

Sb te h i , „ de K cora,ed - . J he ® ld bel1 “P“»' °< lhc A»ka 

SStaSf rhi W u tn co " s, < t erably altered by bands of onta- 
iSSi’ tbe addition of foliated turn-overs In later times 

of the kf>lf V - Cl " 3 8*?*% .^creased ' n size, while the body 
k&mbhS whirh* esseri *f ” ntl ' resembled a water-vessel or 
This curSi " ' V<nt Vf^ became its well-known designation. 

water-vessdo^bF T ? dd bdf . ca P itaI of Asoka to the 
in the diff -nf * temples is very dearly traceable 

of he tXamp] f L ° f the G^pta period. The pilasters 

of the doorway were of the same pattern as the pillars of the 
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portico, and 1 he whole was a highly-decorated specimen of 
the early Gupta style of architecture. 1 

_ The enshrined figure of the Narsinh AvatAr was 7 feet in 
height. The roof was flat as usual, the chamber being co* 
veretl by two slabs, each 13 feet 8 inches long by 7 feet 
6 inches broad and i foot thick. These two slabs had slightly 
raised edges, and the junction was covered by a single narrow 
slab running the whole length. 

There are traces of other buildings close by, more espe¬ 
cially to the east and north-east of the Budha Gupta pillar, as 
well as to the south of the temple of the great boar, A short 
distance to the west of this temple I found a large squared 
stone with a long inscription of Samudra Gupta engraved on 
the face of it. It is written in verse, and the stanzas are 
numbered by figures. We thus learn that the whole of the 
first verse, and one-half of the second verse arc lost, besides 
all that followed the middle of the eighth verse. The figures 
for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are all in good preservation, and are 
similar to those on the Gupta coins. Some jingle letters 
and portions of letters have also been lost by the barbarous 
custom of this people in whetting their tools on the edges of 
the stone. To what building this inscription belonged it is 
now impossible to say; but if it was attached to any of the 
existing ruins, the most probable would he the old temple of 
the colossal Vishnu, with its massive capitals and mouldings, 
which were discarded at a later date for pillars 0/ a more 
highly ornamented style. 

At a short distance to the south of the principal gate of 
the town, there is a high mound named Ddnd Btr, on which 
there is a large lingam, 8 feet in height, and several Sati 
monuments. The oldest of these is dated in Samvat 1361, 
or A. D. 1304, At a quarter of a mile further to the south¬ 
east, at the end of the same long mound overlooking the 
river Bma, and half way between the town and the village of 
Palechpur, there is another lingam which has apparently 
been manufactured out of a broken octagonal pillar, r foot 
6 inches in diameter. The top of the stone has been rounded, 
and the upper part of the pillar, feet in height, is worship¬ 
ped as a lingam. But immediately below tfiis portion, and 
completely concealed by the argkn, there is an old inscription 
of seven lines dated in Samvat 191. Judging from the char¬ 
acters I would refer the date to the Gupta era. Parts of the 
inscription are difficult to read ; but in addition to the writien 

1 See Plate XXX for a sketch of Ofio 0-F iht pilJart 
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and figured date l can make out the names of M&dhava and 
BhAmi-Gupta. 

There are several inscribed Sati monuments about Eran, 
as well as in the large village of M oh iso on the opposite bank 
of the Bina river. One of the former was set up in the reign 
of ** Sri Sultt&rt Mahmud Khilchi of Mandugar-dGrg and 
Chanderi." A second is dated in Sam vat 1831 and Sake 
1695, in the year Krodki , or A, D, 1774, during the rule of 
Pandit Balwant Rau Govind and BAlAji Tuka Deva. fn this 
inscription the name of the ptace is written Yeran. At Mo- 
hiso a Sati slab, dated in Sam vat [69 r and Sake 1556 {or 
A- D, 1634). during the reign of “ Sri Pitisihi SAhi JahAn, 1 ' 
the Parganah MohAso of Sirkar Chauderi, is stated to be the 
Jdgir of Sabdal KhAki. [ have failed to identify this person, 
but he would appear to have been a noble of some conse¬ 
quence at the court of Shah JahAn. 


20.—DUD AH 1. 

The pretty village of Dudahi is situated on a ridge to the 
north of the Rim SAgar, a large lake which stretches east¬ 
ward for nearly a mile to the foot of the Dungria hill, with a 
uniform breadth of nearly half a mile. The lake is an artifi¬ 
cial sheet of water formed by a massive embankment thrown 
across the Mugha Nala. A sauare well below the embank¬ 
ment in which the water gushes upwards is called Choa, or 
" the spring." A few years ago Dudahi contained only 40 
houses, but the clearance of broad roads through the jungle 
to Bila Behat, K hi ml Asa, and Khurai, on the south-east, and 
to Lalitpur on the north-east, has given the people so many 
easily accessible markets for the disposal of their produce 
that many of the old inhabitants who had emigrated are now 
returning to their homes. It was once a large and important 
town, the capital of the southern half of the present Lalitpur 
district. According to the traditions of the people, the district 
was anciently divided into two cbiefships by a line running 
nearly due east and west through Lalitpur, where a stone is still 
shown as one of the original boundary-pillars. The two dis¬ 
tricts were called Haraspuri and Dudahi, after the places 
where the chiefs lived. In confirmation of this ancient divi¬ 
sion of the country, the people refer to the names of the two 
different descriptions of rent, which are still called Haraspuri 
and Dudahi, Haraspur is 15 miles to the north of Lalitpur, 
and Dudahi is 18 miles to the south of it. 
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That Dudahi was once a place of some importance is 
proved by the extent of its ruins, which cover both banks- of 
the lake. It is also described by Abu RihAn as a large town 
(une grande ville) 35 parasangs from Mathura and 12 from 
Bbilsa.' 

The most prominent group of ruins is on the ridge to 
the east of the present village. In the Gazetteer of the 
North-Western Provinces (art, Lalitpur), these temples are 
ascribed to the " ancient Goods,” although the people are 
unanimous in referring them to Raja Jalandhar Chandel, But 
as all the inscriptions refer to the grandson of the Raja 
Yasovarmma Chandel, it seems not impossible that the name 
of Jalandhar may be only a corruption of Jasobarm. The 
statement that the temples were built by the "ancient Goods" 
is dearly wrong. It seems probable, however, that they may 
have got possession of some part of this district for a short 
time, as the Bard Chand makes the two BanAphar heroes. 
Alha and Udal, say in their address to the Bard of Kanauj:— 
"By us were the Goods expelled, and their strongholds, 
Deogarh and ChAndbAri, added to his sway " Here they are 
speaking of their own exploits during the reign of ParmAl, or 
ParamArddi Deva, between A. D. 1167 and J183. Deogarh 
must be the great fort on the right or east bank.of the Betwa, 
and ChAndbAri 1 take to be Chanderi on the opposite bank, 
some 30 miles distant. Now Deogarh was certainly in the 
possession of Kirtti Varmma, as J found an inscription carved 
on the rock which describes the building of the fort by his 
minister in S. 1154, or A. D. 1097. The inscriptions of Yaso- 
varmma's grandson Devaiabdha, who was the contemporary 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, show that the neighbouring town of 
Dudahi was held by the Chandels in A. D, 1020 to 1040, If, 
therefore, the Gonds got possession of this district, it must 
have been after the death of Kirtti Varmma, or some time 
later than A. D. i too. According to Chand, it was ParmAl 
himself who was defeated by the Gonds. In reply to his 
master PrithirAj, regarding the banishment from Mahoba of 
Alha and Udal_, the sons of JasrAj, Chand says, "JasrAj was 
the leader of the armies of Mahoba when his sovereign was 
defeated and put to flight by the wild race of Gonds, Jas¬ 
rAj repulsed the foe, captured! Garha, their capital, and laid 
his head at his sovereign's feet.” The mention of Garha 
as the capital of the Goods in the beginning of the reign of 
ParmAl Chandel, A. D, 1 179-80, is sufficient to condemn this 

1 Ffonaud: Fragment* Ambet-e t Per»ni, p, r ttr 
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passage as spurious; for we have inscriptions of jaya Sin ha 
Kulachuri dated in the Chedi Samvac 936 and p28, or A. 0 
1175-1177, and of his son Vijaya Sinha, dated in S. 933, 01 
A. D. u8i, when Tewar, or Tripuri, only a few miles from 
Garha, was still their capital. The subsequent mention of the 
capture of territoiy from the BAghels is equally fatal to the 

S muineness of this part of Chand's poem, as the power of 
e BAghels dates only from A. D. 1 185, ft seems probable, 
therefore, that both passages are interpolations of a later date, 
unless we suppose that this part of Chand's poem was not 
written until A. D. iaoo or later, when the BAghels claim 
have possessed Rewa, and when the Gonds may have expell¬ 
ed the Haihayas from Tripura. The Kulachuri Haihayas of 
Chedi had already been opposed to Madana Varmma Chan- 
del, and after his death they probably seized the forts of 
Deogarh and ChSndbin, from which they were ejected by 
JasrAj BanAphar, But whether the Gonds obtained posses¬ 
sion of the district or not, it is quite certain that the temples 
were not built by them, as all the existing inscriptions refer 
to the C hand els, and most of them to Dcvalabdha, the grand¬ 
son of " Yasovarmma Chandel,” who is thus specially desig¬ 
nated by his tribal name. 

The principal group of ruins consists of two temples with 
spires, called by the people Sarahi markiya i or " tall tem¬ 
ples," a small VarAha shrine with a figure of a boar under a 
four-pillared canopy, a small lingam temple, and a second 
lingam shrine close to the temple of BrahmA. There is a 
second boar statue on the bank of, the lake, and a small one 
^ araihA temple* which is called the B^€€ha t or the 
Little Pig.” There are also the remains of two Jain tern- 
p es 3 one e>f which contains a stark-naked standing figure 
feet highland the other a squatted figure 5 feet across 
the knees, with a naked figure standing on each side 

I he largest temple, which f will call A, from the entire 
absence of any large figures, or other distinguishing features 
by which it might be named, is built on a very peculiar plan, 
oi which 1 do not remember to have ever seen another 
example. In form it is a cross, with two long limbs and two 
. or! “ mbs m ^ting in the middle. The central portion con¬ 
sists of two rooms with a doorway between them, so that 
there ,3 no back wall against which a statue could be placed. 

A™lSl° e0f | l 5lf °“ tercastn e of spire has fallen down, 

, “ 0 tbe ^oors have been removed, and there is no 

c 0 any pedestal for the reception of a statue. At first 
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I was inclined to look -upon it as a Jain temple which had 
once possessed a platform running round the walls of the two 
rooms for the enshrinement of the statues of the 24 Tirtban 
kara Sj but the subsequent discovery of two subordinate 
figures of the VarAha Incarnation and Ganesa in small niches 
and apparently undisturbed, led me to suppose that it might 
have been a Brahman leal temple dedicated either to Vishnu 
or to Siva ; but when I saw the complete defacement of all 
the interior of the building, where every figured stone had 
been purposely destroyed or removed, I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it must have been a Jain temple which had been 

W S T f ^i° Sh ' e J Brah 1 mans - lf «»e destruction 
had been due to Muhammadan bigotry, the other temples 

would assuredly have been treated after the same barbarous 

fashion; but there all the carvings and figures still remain 

waljT^ preservation amongst the rums of the fallen 

This Jain temple consists of the two rooms already men- 
honed, each of which opens into a pillared hall, the two 
Mb are connected by a narrow passage running along each 

]a?i°^l ft e T C T T mS ' „ ln fFOnt of ball there is a 
large pillared porch, and a smaller one in the middle of each 

of the srde passages. The budding is, therefore, perfectly 

symmetrica], the two longer ends to the east and west being 

exactly alike, as well as the two side projections. By this 

arrangement the great spire rises exactly over the middle of 

the building, which to my eye is much more pleasing than the 

SIIll'J P Ti. rf P ac,n ^ e highest spire at one end of the 
temple. The extreme dimensions of the building are ca fe*i 

ong by 37 feet broad, with a height somewhat greater than 
the length. The joint length of the two centre rooms is 10 

din^ Th d br ? dth ° f the ma !, n H* ot ,he building, inelu? 
dmg the two side passages and their outer walls, is also .9 

feet so that the spire rises from a central square of j e f ee t 1 
. - Th % ^cond temple is one of the rare examples of a 
shnne dedicated to BrahmA. It is built on one of the com. 
mon plans of a Hindu temple, with a small entrance porch 
a arge hall of assembly, 33 feet souare, supported on four 
pd ars, and a dark sanctum reached through a small vest i 
bule. Altogether it is only 43* feet long by « feef bS 
but, though comparatively small, it is on? 0/the? most richly 
decorated temples that I have seen. Every architrave £ 
deeply carv ed on its under side tn a variety of patterns all 
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the style of the beautiful honey-combed designs of the ceil¬ 
ings.' The four central pillars of the hall are singularly 
graceful in their proportions, and unusually lofty for the small 
size of the temple, being 9 feet 6 inches in height to the 
base of the bracket capital. 

Over the centre of the sanctum doorway there is a three- 
headed figure of the bearded Brahma with his goose, sup¬ 
ported by the Navagraha, or nine planets, four on one side and 
five on the other. The central position of the figure places 
the dedication of the temple to BrahmA beyond dispute. But 
there is further evidence rn one of the pilgrim’s records, which 
records the writer's adoration paid to Chatur-mukka and his 
wife Savitri, and ends with the words Brnkmm&dd-prana* 
matt * All the roofs of the temple have fallen down, but the 
greater part of the walls and all the pillars are still standing. 

As all the inscriptions now existing at Dudahi are in this 
temple, it will be best to notice them at once, more particu¬ 
larly as they serve to fix the date of the building. The 
earlier ones are engraved in Kutila characters of the loth 
century; the others are in a ruder character of a somewhat 
later date:—‘ 

No, Ip —Makardjddh iraja Sri Yasv 

Fffnwfflff naptrak Sri Krisknapasuta 
Msxtri Sri Aittrmd udaradbhava 
Cka Tide il dm way a Sri Devaiabdhiyam 
Sarvua KirUina m idem. 

No, 2 is the same as No. i p with the exception that the 
tribal name of Cksmdelldnwiiyam is placed at the beginning 
of the first line, and Kirtti is placed before Sarvva in the 
Last line. 

No. 3 is arranged in short lines Like No, 2, to suit the 
narrow face of the polygonal pillar on which it is engraved + 

It agrees generally with No, a hut with several important 
variations 

Makar ajddki. 
raja Sri Yd so 
Varmma naptd Sri. 

Krisknapasu tena 

Mitri Sri Asa. 
rwa-uda rad bhavena. 

CkandfUdttwayena 

1 Fiale XXXI for plan of g-cmplo and sketch architrave ofr>ntenl- 

1 See Plate XXXI Ip No. 7 inscription. 

1 See Pine XXXL1, Nos. i to 6 WiplKirt*. 
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Sri Dtvaiabdhi. — 

—Yam Kirfti Kami — 

—dam sarvva K&ritam. 

No. 4 omits the name of the grandfather, Raja Yaso- 
varmma, but the remaining portion is the same as in No. 3 
Sri Krishnafissuta Afdtrt Sri A .— 

^saruva Uda rodbhava Chand*ll6nw& Sri 
Sri Devaiabdheh Sarwam Kirtti na midst*. 

No 5 is confined to a single line, omitting the names of 
both grandfather and father:— 

Sri Detahbdkih Kirtti namidam. 

No. 6 gives the name of the grandson alone 

Sri Qrvalabdh L 

From all these records it would appear that the temple 
was built by Devalabdhi, the son of Krishna and Asarvvd, 
and the grandson of King Yasovarmma ChandeL Now the 
date of Yasov&rmma is known, as his eldest son Dhanga 
Deva had already succeeded to the throne before Samvat 
ion, or A.D. 954 -. But this date must have been close to 
the beginning of his reign, as in a second inscription dated in 
Samvat 1055, A.D. 998, he was still reigning; while in a third, 
dated in the following year, he is stated to have died upwards 
of too years ago. He was therefore upwards of 50 years 
of age in A.D. 950, while his younger brother Krishna must 
have been about 30 or 40, and his nephew Devalabdhi may 
just have been bom. As this would make Devalabdhi 50 
years of age in A.O. 1000, the erection of the temple may be 
safely fixed at the same date, which was the crowning period 
of Chandel power, when both Dhanga and his son Ganda had 
fought successfully with the Raja of Kanauj. At this very 
time, as we learn from Abu Rihin, Dudahi was a very large 
town ; and from the evidence which l have already adduced 
to show that it was the chief place of the district, I conclude 
that it was usually entrusted to one of toe near relatives of 
the King. This is supported by the evidence of the inscrip¬ 
tions, which seem to point to Krishna as the governor under 
his brother King Dhanga, and to Devalabdhi as his suc¬ 
cessor, at first under his uncle Dhanga and afterwards under 
his cousin Raja Ganda Deva. 

The second group of temples lies half a mile to the west 
in the midst of a dense jungle. The whole are known as 
Baniya-ka-Bardt, or the " Baniya’s marriage company," or 
procession; and are said to have been built by a Jaini Baniya 
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named Depat-kepat. They are all in ruins, and most of the 
stones have been carried off; but the foundations are still 
standing, and many of the statues still remain, but all more 
cr less broken The following are most noteworthy t— 

A-—Tcmpfr with round pillars arid dal ioof, apparently dedicated 
to the mpn key-god Him urn An, whose colossal image, 8 feet o inches in 
height r is lying close by with the head broken qff. 

B,—Statue of a boar, the VarAha incarnation of Vishnu, The 
statue is 4 feel 3 inches long and 3 feet 3 inches high- To the left 
is Fri thivi a or the earth, and beneath is a NAgA with twisted body + 

C r is a Jain temple with large square pillars 10 feet in height and 
1 foot 5! inches square, decorated with naked Jain figures. The en- 
shrim j 'l figure is a naked colossal statue, with the long arms, common 
to Jain figures, reaching to the knees* and hands slightly turned in¬ 
wards. Amongst the sculptures are two groups representing a male 
and female with haEos round their heads standing under trees. On 
the estaJ is a horseman. 



tX is a temp]e dedicated to Vishnu* One of the sculptures of 
a standing figure has a horse on the pedestal. 


31 ,—CHANDPUR. 


The remains of C hand pur are just half way between Dudahi 
and Deogurh, being 7 miles to the north-west of the former, 
and upwards of 6 miles to the east of the latter The old 
town of Chindpur is completely deserted, there being not 
even a single house now standing; but over the space of 
half a mile from jAjpur towards the north-east, there are many 
traces of buildings, amongst which are found several groups 
of ruined temples, which, for the sake of convenience, I will 
designate by the letters A, B, C, D, E. 

A group.—-These remains are entirely Jain; but all the 
temples have been ruthlessly destroyed, and the figures 
broken. One colossal naked figure standing at the back of a 
small room is hardy visible in the darkness, as the only light 
is admitted through a low opening not so high as the knees 
of the statue. Numerous figures are placed against the 
surrounding walls, but they are mostly broken and covered 
with moss. Amongst a few in red stone, which are still clean, 
there is a two-armed female figure carrying a child on her 
left hip, and holdings branch of mangoes, the whole canopied 
by a mangoe^treir A similar figure* but seated, is inside the 
dark room near the colossus. 

B group—at a short distance to the north of A. The 
whole of ihtse temples are Brahmanical, buL all are in ruinSn 
mosl of them arc Yaishnavi Only one inscription was found 
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on the under side of an architrave with richly carved honey¬ 
comb ornament. As it is not dated, it is of a small value. 
The characters are of the J 2th century. 

C group lies beyond B. All are Brahmanical, and even 
more ruinous than the others 

D group, on the embankment of a wall lake. One tem¬ 
ple, a very small one, is still partly standing. 

In the ruins of a second temple of much larger size 
there is a lingam of Siva inside, with the bull Nandt outside 
under a canopy fronting the entrance. The bull is e feet 
long, 2 feet broad, and 3 feet io inches high. The temple is 
completely destroyed down to its basement. 

E group lies at the end of the embankment. It consists 
of a large heap of massive stones, which are apparently the 
remains of several different temples. Amongst the ruins 
there is still standing a dedicatory pillar, 14 Feet high, with 
an inscription. There is also a rudely-formed boar with an 
inscription on the front of its pedestal. This is fortunately 
dated in Samvat 1207, or A. D. 1150, so that it also belongs 
to the isth century. The boar is represented standing on a 
lion’s or tiger’s skin, with his four feet over the four paws of 
the lion. Beneath the skin, is a Niga. The body of the 
boar is covered as usual with horizontal rows of small human 
figures. The opening of the inscription, which is in four 
lines, reads as follows:— 

I.—Aum ? Samva, 1307 JyesfiU badi 11 Ravomahi PfatifiArinawaye 
Vaehchhasya gotrayc Udaya Pflla- bhuja. 

The record contains nothing of any interest, but is useful 
lor fixing the date of the temple to the middle of the lath 
century. 

The pillar is a monolith 1 foot 8} inches square at base, 
which at 3J feel changes to an octagon, and at j) foot 
higher to a hexadekagon, and at 3i feet above to a circle 
making a total height of 14 feet. It is called simply Gaia. 
The whole shaft is quite plain, the inscription being engraved 
on one of the square faces. It opens as followsr— 

A —Aum ! namak Sivdya t Brahmdftde rtandapt, 

ft appears, therefore, that this was the dedicatory pillar of 
a second temple, named the Brahmdnda mandate ^ which 
was consecrated to Siva. The inscription itself ts of no 
special interest, being chiefly taken up with the praises of the 
builder. The characters are much more neatly cut rhan 
those of the buar inscription, but they arc exactly th e same 
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as those of the Chandel tablets of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, which will therefore be the date of the temple, 

a a.—MADANPUR. 

The old and thriving village of Madanpur is situated at 
the mouth of the best and easiest pass leading from SAgar to 
the north. The principal road runs by M&lthon, through the 
Narhat pass, to Lalitpur, In 1858 this pass was occupied 
by the rebel Raja of BAnpur to oppose the advance of Sir 
Hugh Rose, But the English General wisely chose the easier 
though longer pass of Madanpur, which was held by the 
rebel Raja of Shahpur and the mutineers of the 52nd Bengal 
Infantry, and this lie carried without any difficulty. Madan¬ 
pur is 24 miles to the south-east of Dudahi, 35 miles to the 
south-south-east of Lalitpur, and 30 miles to the north of 
SAgar, 

On one side of the village there is a Jain temple with an 
inscription dated in Samvat t 206, or A, D. 1149, which con¬ 
tains the name of Madanapura. But the most interesting 
and valuable inscriptions are preserved in a small open pil¬ 
lared building, supported on six square shafts, which is known 
by the name of BAradari. On the pillars of this small 
building there are engraved two short records of the great 
ChauhAn Prince, Prithvi Raja, which are of singular interest 
and importance. Each of these consists of only four lines ; 
but' they are of supreme historical value, as they record the 
date of Prithvi Raja's conquest of King ParamArdi and his 
country of JejAkasukti, in the Samvat year 1339. The text 
of these two inscriptions is as follows ; —* 

M>. 9. 

i -Sri Chakumutta topnjjtr 
a .-—tut Prithvi-raj a bhu 

3 , — bkuja Par&mdrdi narendra 

4, —sjra dr soy am mudavdsyafe 

No, to. 

r.—Aumf arnn&vvfdsya pout rent Sri 
2 .— S0rfttsttrar& Stitt und Jtjaka 
3 **— Sakt i- drsojta m Pr ith v ira \jern a 
4 .—i unit ah, Sam J2jp 

From the first of these records, as I understand it t we 
leam that " joy was introduced into the country of King 
ParamArdi by King Prtthvt Raja, of the fortunate race of 

*5** plait- XXX, N«. p and ia 
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Ch Ahum Ana." A pandit, whom I have consulted, wishes to 
omit the anusadra and to read desoy am + udavasyate, which he 
would translate by "was peopled " {?). But as this rendering 
takes no notice of uda, I prefer my own reading. 

The second inscription gives the date, the name of the 
conquered country, and the genealogy of the conqueror as 
follows; " The country of yejdkasukti was conquered by 

Frithvi RAja, son of the fortunate Someswara, (and) grandson 
of Amna-raja, in the Samvat year 1239." 

The first point deserving of notice in these two short hut 
precious records is the name of the country, Jejdka$uktt\ 
which is clearly the J&jakuti of Abu Rihan, formed by the 
common elision of the letter k f and the change of s to A, 
The meaning of the word is doubtful, but it was certainly the 
name of the country, as it is coupled with desa. I may add 
also that there are still considerable numbers of Jajdftuliya 
Brahmans and yajdhutiya Baniyas in the old country of the 
Chandels, which I have repeatedly traversed in many differ¬ 
ent directions. I would identify JajAhuti with the district of 
Sandro baiis of Ptolemy, which contained four towns named 
Tdmasis, Empahithra , Kurapavina , and Nadubandagar. 
Judging from the relative positions assigned to them by 
Ptolemy, I think that the first, which is to the north-east of 
Sandrabatis, may be Darsanda, the second Mahoba, the third 
KhajurAho, and the fourth, which is the most westerly, Bhan- 
der. The name of Kuraporina appears to correspond very 
fairly with Kharjurapuri, which is the Sanskrit form of 
KhajurAhe. 

The second point worthy of notice is the name of Arnna 
Edja, the grandfather of Prithvi RAja. His name is still pre¬ 
served in that of the great lake at Ajmer, called Ana Sdgar, 

In my report on Delhi, 1 I have given the genealogy of 
the later ChauhAn Priuces from several different sources, not 
one of which mentions Arnna RAja His name, however* is 
repeatedly mentioned by Tod, and it is given in the list of 
Mftk-ji, the bard of the Khichi ChauhAns, whose books I have 
consulted in the original copies in the possession of hts son. 
According to him , the last four generations were Visala Deva, 
Anoji, Someswara, and Prithvi Raja* The same names are 
also given by Tod, who also had access to MAk-ji’s books. 

As this genealogy is confirmed by the present inscription, my 
respect for the authority of Milk-ji on the history of his own 
tribe has decidedly increased. 
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The third point to be noted is the date of the conquest 
of Mahoba and the country of the Chandul Kings. In the 
Mahoha Khand of Chand’s Prithvi Raj-Rdsa, the date of the 
Chandel war is given as Samvat 1241, or A.D. 1184. But in 
these inscriptions it is placed two years earlier, in S. r 239. 
The difference is not much, but as the true date must have 
been known to Chand, the deviation tends to a general distrust 
in all the dates inserted in his poem. 

A third short inscription on another of the pillars would 
eeem to show that the present pillared arcade was originally 
only the hall of a temple dedicated to Siva, ft reads as 
follows:— 

Aum ! Chand r:\-5ekhara, Bhaviflniya, 

Tryambaka, Tripurantaka, 

Chaksha VidyadWa Dcva, 

Twain nauci p ran at ah Sada. 

Here the names of Chandra Sekhara , “ the moon crested;" 
Bhamduiya , *' the husband of Bhawimi Tryambaka, " the 
three-eyed ; ” Tripurduiaka, " the conqueror of {the demon) 
Tripura ,"—are all titles of Siva, who is addressed by his vo¬ 
tary, Vidyadhara Deva. Wilson derives the name of Tryam¬ 
baka from the three letters A. U. M, combined in the mysti¬ 
cal word Aum - but as Ambaka means the ** eye/’ Tryambaka 
would seem to be only a synonime of the well-known titles of 
innetra and trihehana, the common titles of the three-eyed 
Siva. 


23.—DEOGARH. 

The old town of Deogarh is situated at the western end 
of the table-land of the Lalitpur range of hills, immediately 
overhanging the river Betwa. The fort of KamAli rises 
above the plain on the south to a height of about 300 feet 
Hcre the Betwa makes a great sweep to the westward, en¬ 
closing the projecting headland of Deogarh and its fort on 
ihree sides. The site is a singularly picturesque one. To 
ihe south a tong flight of steps leads from the brow of the 
fort to the waters of the Betwa, which here rush between the 
roc k 5 with a roar which is heard far above the overhanging 
cliffs. The fort itself is quite overgrown with jungle; but on 
one side I he dreariness of the view is relieved by the ruins of 
an extensive group of Jain temples. 

The principal temple consists of an open pillared hall Of 
arcade, 43 feet 3 inches square, with six rows of six pillars. 
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The central opening is 8 feet 3 inches between the pillars. 
In. the middle of the hall, a platform raised between the four 
central pillars, with a back wall towards the outside, is covered 
with a large collection of naked Jain figures. The sanctum, 
which is a massive building, 39 feet 2 inches by 34 feet 3 
inches outside, is reached by a low opening or hole, only 1 
foot 9 inches wide, and the interior is, therefore, very dark, but 
there was sufficient light to show a colossal naked figure. 

In front of the hall, at a distance of 16 feet finches, 
there is a detached portico, or canopy, supported on ■ four 
massive pillars, upwards of 2 feet square at base. On one 
of these pillars there is a very valuable and interesting inscrip¬ 
tion of Raja Bhoja Deva, dated in Samvat 919, and in Sake 
784, the latter date being expressed in words as well as in 
figures. Some of the letters are rather indistinct, but the 
greater portion of the inscription is in good order. It con¬ 
sists of ten lines, and appears to record the erection of the 
portico. I read it as follows r—' 

1.—* * ittabb mahArijdhirAja parameswara Sri BHO- 

а. —JA DEVA mabi pravarddhamina KatyAna vijaya rajye 

3 -—tat pradatta panchamahasabda mah&sAmanti Sri Vishnu 

4*—ramapachindrajya makefu Adichhagire Sri Ganddhyi Yat- 
ana 

5,—panidhe Sri Kama]a DevAcharya Sfsliyc Sri Devtnc Kiri 

б. —tarn ida st-imbham. Samvat gig As way uj a Sukia 

?■ —paksh&chatur dasyam, Vrihaapati dine, Uttari bhadrapa 

8.—da Nakshtre, tdam stambfis Sam Apia Miti Va ? A. 

9-—gag’okeva Co—ka bharatena Mam stambfiam ghalila miti. 

10.'—SaklkAIabda Sapta SatyAtii chaturAsityAdhikani, 784. 

The great value of this inscription is that it fixes absolutely 
the date of Bhoja Deya in A.D. 862, and confirms my pre¬ 
vious identification of him with the Bhoja Deva of one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions in Samvat 933, or A.D. 876, and 
with the Bhoja Deva mentioned in the Raja Taranginl as 
the contemporary of Sankara Varmma in A D, 883 to 901. 
This great king is also the hero of the Pahewa inscription, 
which is dated both in w T ords and in figures in the year 376. 

As he was the ruler of Kanauj, I would refer this date to the 
era of Sri Harsha, which dates from A.D. 607. The true 
date will therefore be 606 4- 27 6 = 882 A.D., which agrees 
exactly with the others. But besides these four records we 
have a further notice of him in the Benares copper-plate 
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inscription of his son Mahendra PAla Deva, in which his 
genealogy is given at full length, as follows:— 


A. Dr King*- 

730 Devasaktl X 

760 Vatsa Rlja X 

800 N&gabhata x 

S30 Rlmabhadra % 

860 Bh&ja Deva I. % 


Qttezns. 

BhuyikA- 

Sundari. 

MahEsatS, 

Chan drabhat tirikl. 


From all these data we learn that Bhoja Deva ruled over 
the whole of northern India, from the foot of the Kashmir 
hills in the Punjab to Benares on the east, and to Deogarh 
on the south, between Lalitpur and S&gar. The Vatsa Raja 
here mentioned as the great-gTandfather of Bhoja is most 
probably the same Prince as the Vatsa Raja of the NAsik in¬ 
scription, who is described as the King of Mam in the time 
of Paura Rishtrakuta, who was reigning during the end of the 
8th century, the inscription of his son Govinda being dated in 
Saka 730, or A.D..808. 

The date of Bhoja Deva's inscription is Thursday, the 
14th of the waxing moon of Aswayuja, in the Sam vat year 
519, and Sake 784, This I have verified by calculation as 
falling on Thursday, the loth September, A.D. 862. 

Outside the river-gate of the fort, at the bead of a flight 
of steps leading down to the Betwa, and near a figure of the 
goddess Devi, there is a short inscription in two lines of Gupta 
characters, which appears to read as follows:— 

Nrigka sdvarttah. 

Bktiskeka pdddndm ajnakarah. 

On another part of the rock near the river-gate, there is 
a very neatly engraved inscription of eight lines of peculiar 
characters, each letter having a saucer-shaped head formed 
by a curve under the straight line of the mdtra. The in¬ 
scription was recorded during the reign of the Chandel King 
Kirtti Varmma, in the Samvat year 1154, and month of 
Chaitra, but on what day is somewhat doubtful. The month 
and day are given as Chaitrah di 2 Budkan. At first I read 
the name of the week day as Ravau, or Sunday, taking^ 
to stand for divas a. This is, however, an unusual mode of 
expression for the Solar reckoning, and besides, the and day 
of (.haitra in that year did not fall on either Sunday or Wed¬ 
nesday, but on Tuesday. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the engraver of the inscription has dropped su before di, and 
that the date should be read as Chaitrah [su] di a Budhan, 
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which would be Wednesday, 18th March, 1097. The date 
could not have been hadi, as badi a fell on a Saturday, 

The inscription was recorded by Vatsa Raja, the minister 
of the Chandel Raja, Kirtti Varmma, after whom the fort 
appears to have been named KiriiigiriDurgga. The minis¬ 
ter’s father is named Mahidhara; but in the Mhau inscription 
the father of Vatsa, the minister of Kirtti Varmma, is called 
Ananta. The only explanation of this difference that occurs 
to me is the probability that Maki-dhara, “ the supporter of 
the earth/’ was an honorary title of Ananta, inventetf by the 
author of the Mhau inscription. 

In my account of the neighbouring rums of Dudahi, I have 
shown that the district was then in fhe possession of the 
grandson of the Chandel Raja Yasovarma, As this was only 
three generations before Kirtti Varmma, it seems probable 
that the Chandels may have continued in undisturbed posses¬ 
sion. But in the prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya 
there is a passage which may, perhaps, allude to the recovery 
of this outlying portion of the Chandel dominions. The literal 
translation of the passage is—" and who (GopAla or Vishnu) 
having subdued the powerful Kama, gave prosperity to the 
King Sri Kirtti Varmma." The Kama here mentioned can 
only be the powerful King Kama Deva of Chedi, who was 
a contemporary of Kirtti Varmma. The Deogarh inscription 
reads as follows j~ 


1 .—Aum t nam.ih Sfvaya! Chandclla-vansa Kumudendu vLsafa 
Kirtlih Kftyato vabhuva nripa wnghsnatangi pad m ah, 
a.—Vidyadharo niraptlh ramalA nicha sojitas Ulo V ij ay a 
Pdiff nriponw pend rah [l] Lis nod dharmmaparah Sri mi. 
j ,—Tfklrtit Varmma nripo b ha vatu Yasya Kirtti suvisu bhratri 
laky am sandhatAmngitee [ 3 ] agadammitanaiii Vishnu 
fnivi bhutama vasepya. 

4.—yami nripapvitah Sami Krishna si vast hairy a mamirjayatij 
[3] rii odu madhyagaU chandranibhasya yasya numan 
Yudhishthira Yada Siva Rimacha. 

5-—ad rah pate prasannachyupc ratna tivochi shtayattad guna 
prakara ratna maytsarire fal tadiyamatya mantrindm 
rafflarjj purwinirra- 

6. —tah Vatsa rajcti vikhyatah Sri mill mahidharibmajah [5] 

khyito pabhuvakila mantri padaika manure Vichaspati 
aiva. 

7, —dike mantra supan ehuthihhyi inayovadi saitia siva japi 

masala masu satrovichhidya kirfjigiri durgga midam 
tyavatta [6], 

8 —SH Vatsa Raja gbattoyaih nunante nitra kiritah Brahman- 
da mtjjjualarn kirtti marohayitu matmanah [Samvat 1154. 

Chaitrahdi 2 Budhan. 
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In the neighbourhood of the great Jain temple there are 
several small temples, more or less ruined, all of which appear 
to be Jain. A short description will be sufficient for each. 

No, a is an open arcadeo 24^ feet long by 20 feet broad, 
supported on 20 square pillars in live rows of four pillars each. 
The sanctum of tne temples is completely gone. Near it 
there are two stone monoliths with pyramidal tops, and small 
niches containing squatted Jain figures. The larger one is 
10 feet 9 inches high and 1 foot 4 inches square at,base, with 
a shaft of 16 sides. The smaller one is 5 feet 7 inches high 
with an octagonal shaft, and is inscribed with the name of 
Tribhuvana Kirtti. 

No. 3 temple is a small room with a four-pillared porch, 
or verandah, in front. Over the middle of the entrance, there 
is a squatted Jain figure, with Vishnu standing to the left 
and Lakshmi to the right. 

No. 4 is a very curious little square temple named Lakhi. 
Inside there is a plain pillar, 2 feet square and 5 feet 6 
inches high, with a pyramidal top and curious projecting 
eaves on all four sides. The pillar nearly fills the room, and 
leaves only a very narrow passage all round. 

No. 5 a large building 31 feet 0 inches long by 26 feet 
6 inches broad, with a highly ornamented entrance. On the 
lower faces of the jambs there are figures of the two river 
goddesses, the Ganges standing on her crocodile, and the 
Jumna on her tortoise, each holding a water-vessel in her 
hand, and canopied by a five-hooded N4ga. 

No. 6 is a small temple with a four-pillared portico, or ve¬ 
randah. At a short distance in front there is a Toran sup¬ 
ported on two pillars, each 10 feet 6 inches high and r8 inches 
square. Near the Toran there is a small monolith bearing 
the date of S, list, or A.D. 1164. 

Judging from the inscriptions, the temples of this group 
range in date over three centuries, from A.D 862 to r164, 
Some of them may perhaps be a century older, as the main 
blocks of she buildings are quite plain. 

But the most interesting monument now remaining at 
Ueogarh is a solitary square temple on the plains below, about 
half way between the fort and the village. My attention was 
Strahan° ■ ^ tfie follow ‘ n g short notice of Captain Charles 

The jungle Is heaviest in the immediate neighbourhood of 
eogarh, where the Bctwa is overlooked on either bank by rocky 

G^faTaqid C^T n d5. T ‘ V0£n,phi “ J Surreys of Indio - «7°-7f,Append!* A-* 
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cliffs once sacred to Hindu shrines, whose ruins display the utmost 
profusion of the art of sculpture, hut which now hardly overtop the 
surrounding trees. One temple ef great magnificence, with abroad 
paved causeway leading from the foot of the hilJ on which it stands, 
along the face of the rooks, is of great archeological interest, some 
of the sculptures being well preserved/' 

Since this notice was penned, several roads have been cut 
through the jungle, so that Deogarh is now quite accessible, 
and very much more safe from dakaiis, as well as from tigers. 
The temple was certainly dedicated to Vishnu, but, as it has no 
name, I propose to call it the Gupta temple, as it possesses 
all the characteristics of the style of the Gupta period 
although its pyramidal roof points to a later date than that of 
the flat-roofed temples of S 4 achi, Eran, and Tigowa. 

The Gupta temple of Deogarh is laid out on the usual 
Hindu plan of squares. The whole occupies g equal squares, 
of which the temple itself forms the middle square, whtJe the 
remaining 8 squares form a terrace about 5 feet high all 
round. The temple is 18 feet 6 inches square outside, with 
the entrance on the west leading to a sanctum of 9 feet 9 
inches square. On each of the four sides of the terrace 
there was a flight of steps leading up to a portico or veranda 
supported on four large pillars. Two of these pillars still rfcroatn 
complete, but fallen, and there are portions of two others of 
the same design lying on the edge of the terrace. From the 
positions of tne two unbroken pillars, it is certain that they 
must have stood near the temple, although there are no 

E ilasters attached to the walls with which these pillars could 
ave been connected to form a portico. But high up on each 
wall there are the remains of four beams or architraves, 
which once projected from the building for the purpose of 
supporting a flat canopy over the sculpture in the niche 
below. A piece of one of these beams, between 3 and 4 feet 
long, still projects on the east side, and still carries a portion 
of its roofing-slab,' Now the lower side of these projecting 
beams is 13 feet 6 inches above the original level of the plat¬ 
form, and therefore the pillars which carried their outer ends 
must have been of the same height. The two large pillars 
now lying on the terrace are only 9 feet 6 inches in length, 
but, with their capitals and brackets added to their bases* 
they would certainly have reached the full height of 13 feet 
<Jinches. It seems highly probable,, therefore, that they must 

^ et Mhcr archilravei Mft wAd A- A., and 1 he rnWm of 
me roefrrig-siab b. V* m in* accompanying plan of she Fltie XXXIV. 
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have supported the ends of the beams which projected from 
the four sides of the building. But this probability becomes 
almost a certainty when we find that the pillars are of exactly 
the same height as the pilasters of the niches containing the 
sculptures before which they were placed. Each of the four 
sides would thus have had a portico supported on four pillars, 
and roofed with flat slabs, the joints of which were covered 
with round-topped stones fitting into grooves in the roofing- 
slabs. On the walls of the temple anove the line of broken 
roofing-slabs are several shallow recesses with rounded heads, 
which must have received the heads of these covering stones. 

Pillars of two distinct kinds were found, some lying on 
the terrace, and others just below it. The four specimens 
found on the platform are all square in section, and of the 
same style of ornamentation as the pilasters at the sides of 
the niches containing the great sculpture in the middle of 
each face. The other pillars are round, changing into 1 6 
fluted sides, and it seems doubtful whether they belonged to 
this temple. But they have some of the characteristics of 
the Gupta style, such as the fluted sides and the flowered 
turnovers at tne comers. It is possible, therefore, that they 
may have belonged to torans, or gateways of the courtyard 
of the temple. Of the bases and capitals of the pillars, not a 
single specimen could be found; but, judging from the occur¬ 
rence of two sitting lions, with a third lion's head between 
them on the lower part of one of the existing shafts, I think 
it very probable that the capitals of these pillars were of the 
common Gupta pattern of two lions seated back to back with 
a tree between them. As the shafts are i foot 5 inches 
square at top, the capitals must have been about 3 feet 
square, or rather less than those of the Vishnu temple at 
Eran. The beehive-shaped bosses would of course have been 
more elaborate than the simple examples at Eran, as may be 
presumed also from the more finished designs of those on the 
great frieze above the entrance. 

The walls of the temple on both sides of the niches are 
quite plain. Over the doorway there is a frieze with five 
bases, of beehive shape, very elaborately finished. Above 
them, there is a line of dentils with lions’ faces, the whole 
surmounted by the bold string-course, which is common to 
all the temples of the Gupta style/ To-the right and left, in 
the usual positions at the comers of the doorway, stand the 
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two conventional figures of the Ganges and Jumna,—the 
former supported on her crocodile, the latter on her tortoise. 
On the other three sides the ornamentation is limited to 
one large panel in the middle, containing a group of figures in 
alto-relievo. Each of these panels is 5 feet in height, and 
between 3 and 4 feet in breadth. 

On the north side, the group represents Vishnu, with a club 
in his right hand, rising from the ocean on the back of Garud. 
In the waters below there is a NAga King with a seven- 
hooded snake canopy, and a NAga Queen with a single- 
hooded snake over her head, both with folded hands, in 
adoration. Besides them there is an elephant, with his feet 
bound together by the tail of the NAga, standing amidst a 
profusion of lotus (lowers. Above all are four flying figures, 
two males and two females, holding a canopy over Vishnu. 

On the east face are two male figures seated together on 
rocks. Both are represented as ascetics clad in antelope 
skins, with the head of the antelope in front on a small scale. 
The figure to the left must be Siva himself,*as he has four 
arms; while that to the right has only two arms. The hair 
of both is matted after the fashion of ascetics, and each 
holds up a rosary in the right hand. Below Siva there are 
three deer, and in a cave beneath the other figure there Is a 
lion. On each side there is an attendant figure, with beard 
and matted hair, carrying a rosary. Above, there are five 
flying figures, three males and two females, carrying a canopy 
of foliage over Siva's head. On a separate slab above, there 
is a figure with three heads seated on a lotus, and'attended 
on each side by two flying figures, one male and one female. 
This is probably BrahmA, but, as there is no beard, the attri¬ 
bution is doubtful. 

On the south face the group represents Vishnu sleeping 
on the folds of the serpent Ananta, whose seven-hooded heads 
form a canopy over him. At his feet there are one male and 
two female figures. Vishnu has four arms, and is lying with 
his right knee bent, and his head resting on one of his left 
hands. Above him are six figures of gods seated. In the 
middle is the three-hooded Siva on a lotus, dressed as an 
ascetic in an antelope's skin, and holding a water-vessel ip 
his hand. To the left is Indra on his elephant, and beyond 
him is BrahmA riding his goose. To the right, riding to 
gether on the bull Nandi, are MahAdeva and PAivati; and 
beyond them is a figure without any vahan or vehicle by 
which it might have been distinguished. 
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Below this group of Vishnu and Atlanta there are six 
standing figures on a separate slab, five of them males and 
one female- They do not appear to have any connection 
with the subject of Nirdyana, and the slab was most pro* 
bably inserted to fill up the vacant space. 

A feature peculiar to the Deogarh temple is the wide 
platform on which it stands, with its continuous row of sculp¬ 
tured panels on all four sides, f have seen similar terraces 
with sculptured walls in Burma, but not in India, where they 
are usually ornamented with long lines of mouldings very 
richly carved. Each face of the Deogarh temple had sixteen 
alto-relievo sculptures, a feet 6 inches in height by 1 foot 
ioJ inches in breadth, which were separated from each other 
by 9-inch pilasters with side grooves, so as to fix the slabs in 
their places. In the middle of egph face leading up to the 
platform there was a staircase Banked by side wads, with two 
alto-relievos on the outer faces. Thus there were 20 separate 
sculptured panels on each of the four sides, or 80 altogether. 
Apparently the side walls of the staircases terminated in 
solid blocks which were sculptured on three faces. Two of 
these were dug up amongst the ruins, each 1 foot 11 inches 
long and 11 inches thick. As one only of the longer faces 
was sculptured, the rough side must have been turned inwards - t 
and as these stones correspond exactly in length with the 
thickness of the flanking walls, there can be but little doubt 
that they formed the ends of the walls. 

On each of these two end stones there are five women 
carved on the long face, and one woman on each of the two 
short sides. The figures appear to be intended for the same 
on both sculptures; and in one the middle female is standing 
quietly with her companions, and in the other she is dancing 
vigorously, while her companions are playing different kinds 
of musical instruments. 

Of the alto-relievos on the walls of the terrace there are 
four examples still standing tn situ, two on the south face 
and two on the west face. One of those on the latter face 
gives a domestic scene of a man and his wife standing side 
by side, and each holding a child. The woman wears a long 
jacket and petticoat with a striped chadat, or sheet, covering 
her head. Behind them are two bullocks. 

Ihe comer panel of the south face contains four figures— 
two men and two women. One of them appears to be a 
mg asihe is seated with a sabre, or curved sword, in his hand, 
side him stands one of the females, whom I take to be the 
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queen. The second female is kneeling down, while the other 

ms* t'nf ha " d “ d »JSKr£5 

in his right hand, as if about to cut off her head The 

woman has seized his arm with her left hand as if offering 

some resistance. With two fingers of her right hand she 

points downwards, while the queen points to her in a si milar 

manner with two fingers of her right hand Mr Beglar has 

tinfoff of ST ^ SCe "' r b3bly re P TesentB ^ 
ng off S^rpanaWhA s nose and ears in the presence of 

Rim? a* 114 c? T tt/ t0ry 15 t0ld at some in the 

RAmAyana, StirpanakhA was a female demon, orRAkshas, 

ptcd'hi 5u^ v Sd fe " in l0,e with Rtaa ' ™> p- : 

The poor misshapen Sitl leave. 

And me, thiy worthier bride* receive 

re h IS her 5 hi f br0ther Lakshmana, who is 
strlf unmarried, who mockingly sent her back to Rama 

few r ' fused . •***»». the RAkshasi rushed upon 

Sitl to devour her, when RJma tailed to his brother Laksh. 

11 j .a ns 1^“ 

" Let not the hideous wretch escape 
" Without a mark to mar her shape ; 
t Strike, lord of mein, the monstrous fiend, 

" Deformed, and foul, and evil miened ,J 
He spoke, then LaJcshman J s wrath rose hwfa. 

And there, before his brother's eye, 

He drew that sword, which none could stay 
And deft her nose and ears away. 1 1 

\ have no doubt that Mr. Beglar is right in this identifica¬ 
tion. The punishment was inflicted by Lakshmana in the 
presence of RAmd and SitA, These, then, are the four figures 
represented in the sculpture RAma seated, with Sill statin® 
bes d„ him ; and SftrppnakhA kneeling, with her hairgraspef 
y Lakshmana, who brandishes his sword ready to cut off her 

The second panel on the south face contains only two 
figure^ man and a boy The man is drawing a bow up to 
his right shoulder with the head of the arrow pointed down 
" ar f t3 ; , Th j b ®y is stringing a bow with his rigCt hand while 
his left hand grasps it by the middle and his left k * 

short drawers!* * ^ ^ ^ are «*«* 5 

In aJJ these Deogarh sculptures the clothing is represented 
as fitting tight to the persons of the men, so £ to show Sek 

V0, ‘ *** Uh ^ tSl -*» Rimjy- 
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figures, while that of the women is loose, and effectually 
covers the lower half of the body. The antelope's skin worn 
by the ascetics has the skin of the head with the horns, and 
the skin of the two fore legs attached as an ornament in 
front. The arrangement of the hair is like that seen on the 
gold coins of the Guptas, in parallel rows of curls similar to 
those of a lawyer's wig. 

The drawing of the figures is generally spirited, and, in the 
case of the sleeping Vishnu, the attitude is not only easy, but 
graceful, and the expression dignified. The flying figures 
also are managed with considerable skill, as they really 
appear to be flying. The excellence of these Deogarh 
sculptures has struck every one who has seen them, and, from 
this superiority, both in design and in execution, I would infer 
the comparatively early date of the temple. It possesses 
also four out of the five characteristics of the Gupta style, 
which I have already noticed in the earlier examples at 
S&nchi, Udaygiri, Eran, and Tigowa. But the fifth charac¬ 
teristic, the fiat roof, has here been changed to a spire. 
Unfortunately, the spire of the Deogarh temple has long been 
in ruins; but the lower portion still remains on the east side, 
and several specimens of the amalaka fruit, which forms the 
special ornament of a Hindu spire, ate still lying about* 

There is no inscription of any kind about this temple, and 
not even a single letter, a mason’s mark, by which we might 
fix its age. But from the excellence of the sculpture and 
the retention of the figures of the Ganges and Jumma 
in the upper comers of the doorway, I feel confident that it 
must be long previous to ail the temples of the Khajuraho 
style, which from their inscriptions are known to belong to 
the 10th century. 1 In none of these do the figures of the 
river goddesses appear; but in one of the Deogarh fort 
temples and in other examples they are found placed at the 
bottom of the door-jambs. As these temples date from 
the gth century, the Deogarh temple must belong to some 
earlier period, before the Ganges and Jumma were removed 
from their original positions at the upper corners of the 
entrance. My oivn impression is that the Deogarh temple 
belongs to the 7th century. Its spire shows that it must be 
one of the latest examples of the Gupta style; and as some 
of the flat-roofed Gupta temples are certainly as late as A- D 
4 °°i and others probably a century later, 1 think that the 
Deogarh temple cannot well be placed earlier than A. D 600, 
or later than 700. 

1 Sec Plaic XXXVI, fci 1 iricwof ihc doorway of the DeCgaTli lemplc 
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THE GUPTA ERA. 

If a former attempt which I made to find an approximate due for the era 
of the Gup us, I was obliged, for warn of precise information regarding the 
t j-year cycle of Jupiter, to make me of the eclipse mentioned in the Morv 
Copperplate, ibe date of which, jth Fhaignua wdi, is obviously wrongs for the 
day of an eclipse, as I then pointed out. Since then f have obtained more 
accurate information about the Vrihaspati cycle of is years, of which I am 
now able to offer a complete able from the beginning of the Christian era 
down to the end of this century. With this fresh octets of information, I 
future once more upon a disemsion of the probable date of the Gupta era, 
which has long been one of the most difficult points in Indian Chronology 
Its importance was early recognised, and the discovery of new inscriptions, 
showing the vast extent of the Gupta dominions, only added to the general 
desi« to solve ibe mystery. From the brief notices of the Purinas, we 
knew that the Guptas possessed “ all tht tottn/rut along tht Gang# to Prayaga 
and SAAtta and Magadha," But there is not even a hint about their conquest 
of Milwa and Saurishtra, which is attested by both inscriptions and coins. 
The long period of their rule, which lasted for about two centuries in an 
unbroken succession from father to son for seven generations, is perhaps only 
porafelled by that of the Mughal dynasty of Delhi, which began with TMh ar 
ind ended with fkhddur Shah, 

The following list ?how* the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty in regular 
succession from father to wo, with all the dates given by their inscriptions and 
coins. No coins have yet been found of the first king Sri Gupta, and no 
certain inscriptions of any of the first three kings, the name of Ghatot Kad ia 
in the Tushlm Rock Inscription being somewhat doubtful. 

i—Mahiiij* SRI GUPTA. 

Mahirtja GHATOT KACHA. 

(raid mat only— . 

MahirtjadhirAja CHANDRA GUPTA— 1 . 

Goldcoitu 01U/—So inscriptions. 

4- —Mahtrijadhirija 5AMUDRA GUPTA 

Gold ttutt on.y, with titles of Pardir&ma and Apratirmtha, 

/mmpiitnt, Allahabad Pillar; a-Fragment from Mathura; i-Eran 

5- ~*Mahirijadhirija CHANDRA GUPTA—II, 

Gold, flferr, and tofftr «irs, with titles of J„ Fttromn. KAomm&ilytL and 

St *fAd ViArfl M. 
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Jmicn/titr*S . I—UtUy4jiri, S, 83; 3—Siflchi. S + 93 j 3 —Udayagiri, with Cut 
dale. 

A—Mihlrajadhirlja KUMARA GUPTA. 

Gold, litvtr, and cupper coins, with title* of Sri Mck&tjra, A jit* M*kendr* a 
Makendra Sinks, 

inscription* 1 t—On 1 wo pillars at Bilur, S. 96; MGirhwa* S- 98; 3 “ 
Bitha staiuE, S. 136 ; 4— Batiif pillar, dale lost f 5—Bilha obelisk. 

7,—Mahsrijadhiraja SEAN DA GUPTA. 

Gate and riizvr enini, with the tide of fCtmmdditym* The salver coins give the 
dates OF S. 144, 145, 149. 

InMtriptitnu: i—Giriw Rock. S. 1^7—i^i 3—Kahagn Pillar, S. 141 ^ 3—f 
tndor-khera Copperplate, S, 146. 

0 .'—Mahirijadhirija BUDHA GUPTA 

Si I Mr tains only, dated in S. 174 and I So odd. 

9—-NARA (yani) GUPTA, 

Gvld coins only, with title of Balldityju 

A comparison of the gold coins of the Guptas with those of the f&do- 
Scyihian Xing Bom Jk& f or Vdm Drt& Y shows that they must have followed 
him very closely. A .similar comparison of their sil vtr coinage with that of the 
Satraps of Siiirishtra, as well as with that of the Balabhi kings, proves 
distinctly that the Guptas most have followed the former, uid have preceded 
the latter. Now, we have several dated inscriptions of the Balabhi kings, (he 
earliest being that of Dhiiva Sinha in S. 307, But Dhrava was the younger 
brother of Drona SinM* who hist burned the tide of Mahir^ja, mi the son 
of Senapati Bhatiiaka, the founder of the family. The date of Drona Sinha 
may therefore be placed about S. 1 So, md drat of the father, Senapati Bhit-VaKa, 
about S. 153* at contem penny with the death of Skanda Gupta. I conclude 
accordingly that the dates used in the inscriptions of the Balabhi kings are 
simply a communion of those of the paramount Gupta sovereigns, and con¬ 
sequently that they aie reckoned in the.Gupta era. 

There is a passage in A L Bimni which, refers distinctly to the dates of both 
the Balabhis and die Guptas r t bul unfortunately it contains a statement which 
t find rt quite impossible to believe,—namely, that the Gupta era and the 
Balabhi era were both dated from the same starting-point. As the text now 
stende, AL Biruni states that if the era of Balaba ia later than that of Saka by 
341 years/ which we know id fee inie. But be then goes on 10 say that H as to 
the Gupto-kdl (or era of die Guptas), the name was that of a powerful and 
wicked dynasty, and Mr era whuh heart ihnr name is the tpocA */ thrir ex- 
rumination. Apparcntiy Balaba followed immediately alter the Guptas, for 
*A* era of thi Guptas begins alto in the year / cf Saha? 

According to this statement the GuptokU and the BalaUi-tdl were toe 
and the same era, whkh docs not seem at all probable ; and I have no doubt 
whatever that Abu JUban was mistaken in this belief. He had most probably 
beard that the Batabhis came after the Guptas, and that the era of the Bala- 
bhU wa* the date of die extinction of the Gupta sovereignty in the Balabhi 
country All ihk I accept j but when we find ihe insmptjons of the living 
Gupta kings and tbeir tributary chiefs dated in the Gupfa-&df f it h quite im- 
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possible lg believe that the Buiakhi-ktil, or era of their successors, wms also 
called Gvpte-A&i. It is quite conceivably however, that the people of Bob- 
bhl would speak of their own era as beginning from die date wheu the 
Guptas were expelled, and in this way I wonld explain how Abu RiUn Came to 
believe that the two names belonged to one and the same era + 

But whatever may have been the cause of this confusion about the era, there 
is no doubt about his statement regarding the extinction of the Gupta power 
in SauiishLra, which he fixes in the Saks year 141, or A. 0.319, On this point 
his evidence is quite clear. His other statement, that the Balabhis apparently 
followed the Guptas, is confirmed by their coins and inscriptions ; the former 
being much ruder and coarser than the Gupta coins, and the latter continuing 
the senes of dates which had been initiated by the paramount Gupta kings, 
h is this adoption of the Gupta-kdi by the Bal&bhis that 1 suppose may have 
led to Af Einini s statement that the Gupta-idI and £aMAi-W were identical. 
Both dynastic, indeed, made use of the same em In dating their inscriptions:, 
but that era was the Gupfa-Ml, and not the Baladki-ktI. This conclusion will 
become evident after the determination of the Gupta era from the date 
furnished by the inscriptions. 

The monumental records of the Guptas themselves are simply dated in 
successive years of their own era^he G*pto-HU. But there is a series of 
four copperplate inscriptions of King Hastin and his son Ssnkshoha, the 
petty chiefs of Uchahara, each of which presents us with a double date, one 
noting the year of- the Gupta era, and the olher the year of the 11 -year cycle 
of Jupiter. The dates which are written at full length art followed by the 
words O'up fa nripa rdjyd dkmJUdrn t " during the peaceful sway of the Gupta 
kings;" These dates ore aa follows 


1 J " fn the year one hundred and fifty^ix of the enjoyment 

pt sovereignty by the Gupta kings, in the year MvM Vmstfkha, in the month 
of Kartika, on .the third df the waxi ng moon/* 1 

*■ Haxtin.— 4 * tn the year one hundred and sixty-three of the posses¬ 

sion of soverergnty fey the Gup[a kings* in the year Mahd Ar&&yuj& v in the 
month of ChaiUi, on the second of the waxing moon/* 

3 - Rdj*i Hmlin .—“ One hundred and ninety-one years- of the enjoyment of 
sovereignty by the Gupta kings having passed, in the year MM Chaitra, on 
the third day of the waxing moon of the month of M|gh*, pp —*1 the end 
i9h Mdgte y day 3/ 1 


+* fidja Sanksk#&/m —' PH In the year two hundred and nine of the peaceful 
and prosperous rule of the Guptas, in the year Mahd An$aywjd r in the month 
Chaitra, the thirteenth day of the waxing moon/ 


rhe prefix of the word MaAa to each of the years in these inscription! 
sb&ws that the reckoning belongs to the Jovian cycle of ii years. Thus 
Lallfl &y*_ 


Magha cha Maghaya yukia Maghiyam cha Gunirgada, Mafei Migh*. 


. ^*«lic Society's Journal, XXX, page I; ud ArChzOlogicxJ Sanvy 

el indii, VoL IX, page ». 
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« WheA both (hr rneon and Jupibtr are in the asirrfiin MAffha, on the day of 
lull mocn of the mcmh Miglu, then the year b called UahdMdgha:‘ 

The names of the yews were the same as those of the months, and kepi 
the aanie order, but each had the title of Mafia prefixed to it Vadim 
says 

«* Each year {during which Jupiter performs a twelfth part of his revotoliori) 
h» to bear the name of ihe lunar mansion in which he rises ; the years follow 
each other in the same order as the lunar months," 1 

This cycle is of considerable antiquity, as I team from the commentary of 
Bhaitotpila in the Varihj Sanhiu that it has been described by all ihe 
old astronomers- Thus Rishiputra says: — 

" The followers of Vasishtha, Alri, and Parisani, make the fovian cycle of 
1 1 years begin with Fausha and end with M arg-af. iraa. r? 

Urpala also quotes Garga to the effect that as each period of 170 solar 7ea.Fl 
is equal 10 17a Jovian years, the names of A^wayuja and Chultra emit each 
be once omitted. The amount of this correction shows that the 1 i-year cycle 
of Jupiter was intimately connected with the 6cKyear cycle in which one name 
was omitted after every Sgtb year. 

Garga's words art— 

Yugini dwldasabdini tatratani Vrikaspatip 

Taira savana Sauribhyim Savanobdo naru dhyAte 1 

Evam Aswayujam cha cvi Chailram chi tva Vfihaipa O* 

SamvaUwo nisyate S^ptaiyabda satedhike. 

This Brihaspat i cycle consists of twelve years : 

• i • • I 

Thus both AjwayuJa and Chaitra of Vrihaspati " 

M Are extinguished in a period of 170 yeanJ* 

This correction escaped the notice of both Davis and Wamn; hut the 
necessity fcr it was dnJy poin ted out by Burgess, It i* curtly staled by Varfha 
Mthira, who makes 173 yean of Jupiter equal to ryo/ T solar yean, QQ which 
account two of Brihaspatis years are to be omitted. 

” SapLalyabda Sate ekldaui bhigaah panchahhiradlke gate Guru yukta 
Nakshatra Mtu Sacnjria Varfha dwdjamidhikam hhavatL 1 " 

Practically eveiy eighty-sixth name is expunged, and accordingly the omia- 
lions ue confined to six names out of the twelve ; or, in other words, the omis- 
skmi fall Only on the alternate names in regular succession. Thus tfoeslx omitted 
names are SrilvanA, Ajwayt?ja h Mfirgasiras, Might Chaim, and Jyeshta. 
Tire rule for finding the year of the u-year cycle £4 exactly the mme as 
that for finding the year of the 60-ycar evde according to the JyotisUvm 
reckoning. 

AWr,—Ftno the equivalent yew of the Saka era, and multiply ll by i*; 
then add 4*91 to the product, and divide the sum by 1B75. Add the quo- 

4 Brihit SjPiLntLi, transited by Dr* Kern, Royal Asiatic Society** Journal* N.S-. 
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item, without fractions:, lo the $*ka date, and divide the stun by 6a This 
quotient gives iht number of expired cycles, nod the remainder gives tbs 
number of expired yean of Lhe cych of 6o, counting from Ptebhava. To 
find the year of the ra-year cycle, divide the last remainder by 13 ; the quotient 
give* the number of JupiEer’i revolutions completed, and the remainder gives 
the number of years expired of the entreat cyzle> counting from Sr&vam- 
As a specimen of the working, I will take Frinwp'a example 

To find the current year of the 6o-ye*J cycle equivalent to the Saka year 


1691 (=A. D, 1769)— 

I II 

iti^r x 23 = 37,303 1691 

+ 4>30l + 2* 

+ 1875] 41 M 3 [» tfia 


60- 

aS+33 

that is p aS cycles and 33 years had expired. 1 The current year was therefore 
the j4tb of the iqtfa cycle 0f the Jyotismna reckoning. 

To Gad the year of the 1 i-yoar cycle«~ 

Take 33 the remainder 

+ 13- 

3 + 9 years. 

that is, 1 revolutions of Jupiter plxts 9 years had expired, The Saka y«.r 1691 ff 
or A. D, 1765, was therefore the to #A year of the u-year cycle* whtch p 
reckoning from Mahi Sitfvuna as lhe first, gives Mahfi Vaisflkh*, which is 
correct according to the complete table of years which wUJ be presently 
given. 

To apply this cycle for the determination of the Gupta «ra p it is only 
necessary to find all the possible dales on which the year Mahi Vaisikha, ur 
1560* the Gupta era, can have fallen, and then to compare each with the 
possible dates of the year 165 of the Gupta as fixed by the mention 01 lhe 
week-day in Budha Gupta's inscription. 

The fast date which I will eiamine is that given by Abo Rihln, who places 
the initial point of the Gupta era in the Saka year *41, or A. D, 319, This 
date has obtained the strong advocacy of Mr, Fergusson, But on calculation 
1 find that the year *74 A. D. (or 31S + 156 of the Gupta era) was Mahi 
PhUguiH, instead of MahlVaidkha; as recorded in Blja Hastin’* inscrip¬ 
tion, 1 find also that in A, D, 4»3 (<» 3T« + 1*5) *** day of AtkSdka 
iud> was a Friday instead of a Thursday, as recorded in Budha Gupta's Pillar 

* St* Priuep'* Useful Table*, p. *a Ptineep f«*Ot tlwt lhe J**r derived by the 
tele it a tvmftrint or tfpirtj ynr. tftd «n‘oo«nitljf (iut the U " 1 O* *ht cycle u lhe 
eurtmt year 
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I n Script i On-. As boih of these lest dales are opposed lo Abu Rib An’s stal*- 
menL, I will now proceed 10 search for the date in the manner which I have 
indicated above. 

The approximate dale of Samudra Gupta seems Jo me to be fixed within 
rather narrow.]Emits by two fatEs;^ 

/j/ r —His own mention of the tribute received from the Daitapafra SMAt\ 
$A£Mff SAiAi\ which we now know to be the tides of the Y no-chi Irtdo- 
Scyihians, Kjmshka, Huvishka, and Vasa Dcva, and lheir successors, *hows 
him to have been a contemporary of some prince of this mce. 

and .—-But according to Chinese authority the Yae-chi during the period 
between A, D. ijo— a So put their kings to death, and established military 
chiefs. 1 

Comparing these two $[a:emeni$, it would appear that Samudra Gupta 
must have reigned 6 t/brt the Yuc-chi had put their kings to death, or not later 
than some time between A. D. too and 350. His father Chandra Gupta f„ 
the founder of the Gupta era, as we deduce from the inscriptions, must there¬ 
fore be placed towards the end of the second century. 

The period of the Guptas may also be approximately obtained from the 
date of the inscription of Dhrflva-bhlta in S. M 7 * which is afrotui certainly 
reckoned according to the Gupta era. Now, Dhrilva-bhita was reigning in 
A, D. b 4 i t when Hwen Thsang visited Balabhi; and if we aJIow 4 margin of 
30 years on each side of 641 as the possible limits of his reign, the initial 
point of the Gupta era would fall between A, D. 611—447 “ 164. Sod A, D* 
671—447 *= 2 u A. D., or between A. D, 164 and ZJ4. 

Putting the results of these two approximate dates together, it seems pro* 
bable that the beginning of the Gupta era must have been not very far from 
A r R rSo to jch. 

I will now turn to the fonr double dates given in the copperplate inscrip- 
lions of M \a Haxiin and his son Sankshoba. These ire as follows :■— 

Year 156 of Gupta ■— M^lii VaisAkha- 

». 163 of IF = MahA Aswayuja, 

«j 191 of M — MahA Chaitra. 

)H 209 of M = Mahi Aswiyuja, 

The date of 163 of the second inscription is quite clear in the copper- 
plate, but there can be no doubt whatever that it is a mistake of the mgniP*r 
who has written Stott (60) instead of (Sap) 70, which in Gupta characters 
might easily happen. Fortunately the mistake does not affect my argument, 
an the dates of the other three plates are amply sufficient to establish the fact 
that there was ho name omitted between the years 1 *6 and 309 of the Gupta 
era. 

Here then we have a continuous serie* of 54 yean in regular succession 
without any omitted name. This is best shown m a short table, which will 


1 Mr. ftnrhier. Journal Ajifttique, iZ^ p. aSjj iM B«i(il Atialie Society^ 
VI, 4 ], 
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also «rvc to prove that the date of the second inscription, S, 163, is a mistake 
for S. 1 


Jmnu Cjclm rf jj ytOJi. 
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The names found in the inscriptions are printed in capital Jeffers, and the 
recorded dates of the Gupta era are marked by a star. It will be seen 
at a glance that no name has been omitted between ATaM VfusSlha in 
156 of the Gupta era, and Alah& Aswayuja in 20$ of the era. This fact is of 
l he greatest value for finding the initial point of the era, as the date of 156 
is limited to the short interval of 3a years in the beginning of each period of 
85 years. Practically, therefore, the year 156 can falJ only on *a or 3 years in 
each of the few periods of 85 years, which cover the latter half of the Gupta 
rule, subsequent to the death of Stands Gupta. 

For a, comparison with the dates of the Jovian ryck of 12 years, it ia ne¬ 
cessary to have ready reference to a complete table of the years of ihai 
cycle for the whole period doting which it is possible that the Gupta dates of 
these four inscriptions may have fallem The following table has been kindly 
calculated for me by my old friend, BSpu Devfi Sistri, the able Professor of 
Mathematics in the Benares College. I have alio computed the dates myself 
for my own satisfaction, arid have attended the table from the begtnnng of the 
Christian era down to A. D. rooo. as it is probable that other inscriptions may 
be found dated in this era. When a name ii omitted, according to rule 
there is a blank. Matai Srlvana is the tst year of the ri-year cycle. 
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To apply this table la the ascertainment of the Gupta era, it is necessary lo 
determine, first, which of the several years of Mftht Vaisfikha could possibly 
agree with the year 156 of the Gupta era. Now, by the first table of the cor¬ 
respondence of Gupta yean with the years of the 1 3 -year cycle which I made 
out from the inscription*, it will he seen that there it a continuous series of 54 
yean, from 156 to *09, of the Gupta era, without the ™ b$ion of a single name 
of the Jovian cycle. From this we learn that the year t $6 of the Gupta era 
must have preceded some one of the several periods in which the Jovian name* 
were omitted by at least 54 yean 

In the table of the Jovian yours which I have just given, it will be seen that 
during the probable period in which the year 156 of the Gupta era can pos¬ 
sibly fall* say from A, D. 150 to 500, there were only Com omissions in the 
BuccesaiOH of yean,—namely* in Ah D, as5, in 310, in 395, and in 480. These 
four dales include three periods of 85 years each, during some one of which 
the Gupta year £0 must certainly have fallen. But the long unbroken series 
of 54 years, which must be deducted from the later limit of each period of 85 
years* actually restrict* the possible date* to two or three In each period. 

In the first period between AE 115 to 310, the latest Mah& Aswayuja ii 
A, D. J04, from which deducting 33 we get A. IX 151 as the latest MaM Vaifti- 
hhi, preceding which in this period the ody other Vaisikha dales are AD. 
jay and 139, Deducting 155 from each of these dates, the year 1 of the 
Gupta era would have fallen in A. D« 71 or 83, or 95, all of which may be 
given up as being too early. 


In the second period from A, D..310 io 895, die latest MahS Aswa^ija is 
A, D. 387, and consequent!/ the latest possible Mahl Vaislkha is A. D. 3S7- 
SJ-J 34 , which is preceded hy only two othei dates, 310 and 3a*. all of which 
I will now proceed to exammc H 

ufv—U A r D, 310 be the Gupta year 156, then the initial year of the era 
will be 310 — 155 s 155 A,J>, r anu the year 165 of ihe Gupta era will fall in 
AD, 319. But in this year the 1 jth day of Ajhldha audi did nai fall on a 
Thursday, as stated in Budha Guptas Pillar Inscription, 

If A. D. 3aj be taken as the Gupta year 156* then the first year of 
ihe em will be 3*3 ~ 1 55 = * s 7 A, D. p and the year 165 of the Gupta era 
will fall in A.D. 331, in which year he 11th of AsMdba sudr did actually 
on a Thursday. ' 

yd^lt we take 334, we shall find it haired, aa in the first case* by the non 
agreement of the week-day of the year 165 of the Gupta ei*. 

In the mu group of 8$ years, from 395 to «So, lhe bust MaM Aswjyuja 
date is A. D. 407, and consequently the latest possible Mabi Vsirikh date will 

be A.D. 470-53 - 4 * 7 , which is preceded by only one other dale, vim., AJJ. 
40$. I will now test these two date*. 


UA—Taking A. D. 405 as the equivalent of the Gttpta rear 156* we get 

“iff Z T A : D ‘ M ** fifSl yezt o( «» »«. bad 414 A. D. as the year 
’! ft" blrrtd >9 Hi® f«t that in A. D, 414 the nth of Ashi- 

dha sndi did net/all on a Thursday 
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H « take the later date A. D. 41? a# iheyw 156 of the Gupta era, 
(hen the fir* year of the ere will fall in 417 —155= 16a A, D., and the year 
165 in A, D h 4 a6 in which year ibe lath of Ashadha sudi did Jail on a Thure 
day. 

Il is needless <0 try the next group of 85 years, as the only possible Mat! 
Vaisikha dates would fill in A. D, 488 and 500, which would place the first 
year of the era in A. D. 333 or 345, both of which are certainly too late. 

When 1 submitted these remits to my learned friend B£pu Deva, be pointed 
out that the 1 3 th of Ashtidha sudi in A, D. 331 was a Friday, and not a Thurs¬ 
day But it is w only by the reckoning of the $mya SiddMala, which I 
have purposely rejected in dealing with these Gupta dates, as Varlhi Mihira, 
the author of the Surya Siddhtinta, lived at least two centuries Eater than Budha 
Gupta ; so that it is quite impossible that his corrected tables could have been 
used in computing the calendar of the Gupta period. My calculations have 
been made from the table? of the Arya Siddhtinta of An&-&Ajffc t according 
to which the 13th of Ashidh* sudi in A. D. 331 was actually a Thursday, I 
nmof course aware that Arya-bhalft is also later than Budha Gupta; but as 
his length of the year differs from that of his predecessor Partisan by little 
more than half a second, the adoption of Arya-bhatta's tables will not affect 
the week-day. The case is different with Vartiha Mihira, as his year la consi¬ 
derably longer than that of Partisan and Arya-bhatta_ This difference m 
duly noticed by James Frinsep, who remarks that ^Warm's Kala Sanktilita 
gives the beginning of the Hindu solar year invariably am day tarlstr than the 
reckoning followed in the tables of the Sadder Dcwtinee, This arises from 
his using the Tamil year of the Aiya Srddhama, while the Surya Siddhtinta it 
used in Bengal/ 1 1 

In A, D. 33T the Hindu Juni solar year t>egan on tfie jjrtf February, accord¬ 
ing to Cbwaaji Fatdl, who throughout Ms chronology has used the cables of 
the Arya SkldbinU. B In this year the month of Bhtidrpada was intercalary; 
but as this month is later than Ashtidha, the date will not be affected by the 
intercalation* Now, the nth of Ashtidha sad! is the 101st day of the Hindu 
lani solar year; and as the 13rd of February was a Tuesday, the joiil was a 
TTnirtdiiy in A, D- 331 p according to Arya-bbatla's tables. But according to 
Variha Mihira the Hrndu luni solar year began one day later—on the 34th 
February, and consequently [he zoist day would be Friday, 4th June, 

The result of this examination is, that there are only two possible dates for 
the commencesjent of the Gupta ere which fulfil the conditions of the two 
tests which I have applied,—namely, A, D r 167 and A. D afit. We have ar- 
cordingEy to choose between these two dales that which agrees best with some 
of the other conditions. 

By the first date the period of Samudre Gupta, the son of Chandra Gupta 
1 . the founder of the era, would fall between the years 200 and 330 A, D.„ 
which agrees with the fact thai he was a contemporary of the Dnmputra 
Skdkt\ Shaken SAaAi t or the king of the Great Yue-chi Indo-Scythians. 


1 Uiffol Tibln, p. 4a, Male, 


' Cwuji Paletl I ChlHKfafy, 
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By this earlier period also the dale ofDhrGvi-tobto would fall in 166 + 447 
* 613 A, D. p or just jS yean before Hwen Thsang’u visit to Balabhl in 64 * 
daring hts reign. 

Taking the later date of A, D. j6j. the period of Samudra Gupta would 
fall about A. D. 190 lo 330, which would place him wflic considerable time 
alter the Great Yw-dii had already got rid of thdr kings, and had established 
military chiefs (? Satraps)* 

This later period also would fix the date of Dhrfiva-bh 4 t& in ifcr +447= 
708 A. Eh* or just 68 years alter Hwen Thsang's visit, which is much too long 
a period for the feign of a single Jung. 

For these reasons I much prefer the earlier date 0i A. B. 167 as the first 
year of jfce Gupta era. This earlier date also is auended by a coincidence 
which seems to offer a very strong confirmation of its accuracy. This is the 
correspondence in time of the death of Simula Gupta with the foundation 0 \ the 
Ealabhi era. Eis Jaiest inscription is dated in S. 14^ or A. B, 311, accord¬ 
ing to the earlier initial point which I hive adopted. But one of his silver 
coins in my cabinet is dated three years later, or in S„ 149, or A. D. 315* which 
ii within four years of the establishment of the EaUbhi era, I think it very 
probable, therefore, that the foundation of this era mav have been brought 
about by the opportunity of Skanda Gupta's death. This would agree very 
well with the statemen t of Abu Rihin H that t he foil of the Guptas corresponded 
with the establishment of the Balabhi era. 

I will close this discussion with a chronological list of the Gupta dynasty 
and some of their successors, with the dates given by their inscriptions and 
coins according to this new initial point of the Gupta era, 
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Mr. Fleet has published two ancient inscriptions of the Kidimb* EAjta 
of Baruwifii in the Dakhm, which are apparently dated in this n-yeu eyck of 
Jupiter. Both inscriptions are of Rija Mrigtsa, the earlier one being dated 
tn the jw which It said to be the third year of his reign, and the 

s« one m the year VauAJUr& f which is aid to be the eighth year of 
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1 From these two statements we learn that the third year or bis reign 
must have begun in MiM Miigmnj, u shown by the succession of lbs 
names of the years as follows* 
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3 rd jw- 5tt year. Gthjcar. 7th gtfa ^ 


Here unfortunately there is nothing id fix the dale beyond lie fed that 
between Lhe yean named Mah& Pausha and Mihl Yaisfikha there was no name 
omtiled. But I think that something may perhaps be gained from tbe 
inscriptions to assist in finding an approximate -stale, 

Sir Arthur Phayre has published a Burmese inscription from Pugin, which 
appears 10 me to be dated in the xa-yeor cycle of jupiler* as well as in the 
common era in use m Burma. It opens with the date thus—" In the #™ jjt r 
the TAarawan year," Tharawan is the Burmese pronunciation of Antov™. 
But the year 551, or A, D fc nflg, was Mahl Jyeshiha. If we might read 553* 
or A. D. 1 r g 1, then the year would correspond with the Indian year of Mahl 
SfAnufl. 

I have quoted these examples from Baoawist in the Dakhirt ± and Pugin 
in Burma* to show how widely-spread was lhe use of the cycles of Jupiter 
ia ancient times. 


P. $.—Since writing this discussion on the probable date of the Gupta 
era* a very interesting discovery has been made, which seems to me to 
strengthen, even if It does not confirm, my argument. At Snltanganj on the 
Ganges, opposite the jAkugirm rock, there are some extensive brick mini from 
amongst which a few years ago Mr. Harris extracted a colossal copper 
statue of Buddha, Qn one side of this excavation there is a large mound ot 
solid brick-work, which looked so like a ruined Buddhist stSpa that I at once 
began its exploration. The work was carried on by Mr. Beglar down 10 the 
water-kvel, just above which he found lhe rdie chamber, containing a piece 
of bene along with the H seven precious things 11 of the Buddhists: Gold, Silver, 
Crystal* Ruby, Sapphire* Emerald, and Jacinth. With these there were two 
silver coins which prove that the stflpa must have been erected during the 
time of Chandra Gupta L One of these coins belongs to the loti Satrap of 
Sauraehtra, and the other to Chandra Gupta himself* the conqueror of 
Saurashtru, Now there are several coins of this Satrap* Bwlmi Rudra Sena, 
the ton of Swkmi Balya Sena, dated in the year 300 of some era, and I possess 
one dated in 504. If we take the era to be that of VikramSditya, then the 
coins will be referred to the years 143 and 147 A. D. Comparing these dales 
w&h those of the two inscriptions of Chandra Gupta* S. Sr and S. 8-3, or A- EX 
14S and 15 9, according to my reckoning of the Gupta era, we ace Ehai the two 


IjJiu A/iEiquiry, VI, 25; tnd VIE* ft- 
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kings whose coins were thus found together were actually contemporaries; 
while Chandra Gupta, the conqueror of Saurashtri, takes his natural position 
as the immediate successor of the fait Satrap of SaurashLra. The coin of 
Chandra Capra has his head on the obverse, with a peacock standing fuJJ 
front with expanded wings, and the legend Paramo bAag&rafa MtMMrd/dJAs- 
rdja Sri Cfandra Gupta Vikmmddiiyo 
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